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a  discussion  of  the 

Integrated  or  Resovirce  Plan 

for  education  of  the  visually  handicapped 

STANLEY  E.  BOURGEAULT 


In  1954  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  with  the  cooperation  of  twenty-four 
professional  people  actively  engaged  in 
services  to  blind  children,  sponsored  a 
conference  on  the  nature  of  services  to 
blind  children  in  educational  programs 
with  sighted  children.  Conclusions  of  this 
group  effort  were  set  forth  in  The  Pine 
Brook  Report.^  A  most  definitive  statement 
of  an  “integrated  plan”  is  stated  in  this 
publication.  However,  “integrated  plan”  as 
a  label  for  a  special  method  has  created 
some  confusion  because  of  the  varied  de¬ 
grees  of  integration  in  many  existing  types 
of  programs  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  Assuming  that  such  a  term  implied 
full  integration,  in  contrast  to  limited  or 
partial  integration,  and  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  future  misunderstanding,  the  term 
“resource  program”  is  used  here  instead. 
The  description  is  as  follows; 

"This  [program]  is  one  in  which  the 
blind  child  is  enrolled  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room.  Available  to  him  and  to  his  regular 
teachers  is  a  full-time  qualified  teacher  of 
the  blind  children  and  also  a  resource 
room.  The  regular  teachers  turn  to  the 
teacher  of  blind  children  for  assistance  in 
planning  the  child’s  program,  for  guidance 
in  adapting  the  classroom  procedures,  and 
for  providing,  as  necessary,  specialized  in¬ 
struction  appropriate  to  the  blind  child’s 
needs.” 

There  is  a  need  for  further  definition 
of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  involved 

Mr.  Bourgeault  is  consultant  with  the 
Special  Education  Section,  Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Education. 


in  establishing  educational  programs  for 
visually  handicapped  children  with  sighted 
children.  Variations  in  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion,  teacher-preparation  programs,  levels 
of  professional  maturity,  and  availability 
of  community  resources  can  be  reconciled 
with  sound  educational  philosophy  only 
when  such  definition  exists.  A  more 
thorough  understanding  may  be  gained  by 
expanding  upon  the  program  description 
quoted  above. 

This  [program]  is  one  in  which  the  blind 
child  is  enrolled  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room.  .  .  .  Placing  the  blind  child  in  the 
regular  classroom  is  perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  manifestation  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  resource  type  of  program.  It  demon¬ 
strates  a  conviction  that  a  child  is  first  a 
child  with  needs  and  capabilities  that  all 
children  possess,  and  second  a  blind  child. 
Education,  per  se,  can  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  goal  in  itself,  but  rather  a  part  of  a 
total  community  process  in  preparation  for 
adult  living.  We  acknowledge  that  attitudes 
concerning  one’s  role  in  society  are  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  formative  years  of  life  and 
are  those  attitudes  upon  which  most  adult 
behavior  is  based.  It  is  undesirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  limited,  highly  specialized,  segregated 
experiences  for  a  child,  and  then  in  adult 
life  to  impose  upon  him  standards  which 
are  entirely  foreign  and  inconsistent  with  all 
earlier  demands.  If  self-respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  are  based  upon  achievement  which 
results  from  regular  school  experiences  with 
sighted  children,  a  greater  number  of  adult 
blind  persons  will  achieve  a  more  pleasant 
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and  satisfactory  level  of  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  integration  within  the  prevailing  cul¬ 
ture.  Placing  the  child  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room  permits  identification  with  his  sighted 
peers  and  encourages  healthy  and  realistic 
ego  development.  The  resource  plan  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  blind  child  will  manifest 
types  of  behavior  appropriate  to  his  age 
and  general  development,  and  in  practice 
we  find  that  children  are  generally  as  quick 
to  accept  a  blind  child  as  they  accept  any 
child — on  merit  alone. 

.  .  .  Available  to  him  and  to  his  regular 
teachers.  .  .  .  George  F.  Meyer  clearly  de¬ 
fines  the  responsibility  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  in  providing  opportunities  to  reduce 
the  inequity  between  services  available  to 
sighted  children  and  those  available  to  the 
blind  child.  He  states:  “.  .  .  a  blind  child 
has  a  right  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
children  of  the  family  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  that  both  the  family  and  the 
community  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  blind  child,  as  a  minimum,  the 
equivalent  of  what  he  might  have  had  if 
sighted.”  2 

There  is  unanimity  among  professional 
persons  that  the  programs  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  involve  a  “plus”  program;  that  is, 
that  while  the  same  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  should  be  provided  for  blind  and 
sighted  children  within  the  framework  of 
the  regular  program,  certain  kinds  of  ad¬ 
ditional  services  and  resources  should  be 
“available  to  him  and  to  his  regular 
teachers”  as  well.  The  child’s  schedule  is 
arranged  cooperatively  by  his  regular 
teacher  and  the  resource  teacher.  It  would 
be  hoped  that  the  blind  child  would 
eventually  be  able  to  identify  his  special 
problem  areas  and  feel  comfortable  about 
making  requests  of  his  resource  teacher  for 
assistance.  A  relaxed  atmosphere  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  resource  teacher’s  efforts  to 
meet  both  the  emotional  and  professional 
needs  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers. 
The  resource  teacher  should  be  able  to 
specifically  provide: 

1.  Interpretation  of  the  child’s  actual 


visual  limitations  according  to  current  oph- 1 
thalmologic  data;  | 

2.  All  necessary  special  instructional 
material; 

3.  Philosophy  and  techniques  concern¬ 
ing  curriculum  adaptation; 

4.  Suggestions  for  “extra”  class  activi- 
ties  in  which  the  blind  child  can  participate 
with  the  sighted  children; 

5.  Specific  information  about  the  blind 
child  enrolled  in  the  room  concerning  his 
a)  general  motor  coordination,  b)  mobil¬ 
ity,  c)  level  of  social  and  emotional  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  home  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  d)  attitude  of  the  parent  and 
nature  of  the  home  environment; 

6.  A  compilation  of  professional  litera¬ 
ture  which  would  help  to  explain  the  gen¬ 
eral  philosophy  and  nature  of  services  to 
blind  children; 

7.  The  material  concerning  the  collat¬ 
eral  community  resources  which  might  be 
used  by  the  classroom  teacher  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  her  regular  teaching  program. 

In  general,  the  resource  teacher  should: 
1)  make  every  effort  to  help  both  the 
child  and  his  classroom  teacher;  2)  rec¬ 
ognize  those  instances  when,  because  of  the 
child’s  visual  handicap,  he  is  not  able  to 
perform  a  specific  skill  or  achieve  inde¬ 
pendently;  and  3)  acquaint  all  regular 
teachers  with  the  nature  and  extent  of 
resource  services  and  provide  those  “plus” 
features  in  the  educational  setting  which 
will  reduce  or  eliminate  learning  differ¬ 
ences  which  may  exist. 

.  .  .  is  a  full-time.  .  .  .  Staff  and  admin¬ 
istration  confusions  about  the  meaning  of 
the  term  full-time  teacher  when  applied  to 
the  resource  program  may  be  eliminated  by 
fuller  understanding  of  the  responsibilities 
involved.  Confusions  may  be  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  a  new  program,  and  particularly  in 
those  instances  where  the  children  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  such  complete  integration  that 
“direct  service”  responsibilities  of  the  sp^ 
cial  teacher  are  less  apparent.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant,  therefore,  to  emphasize  that  a  iv- 
source  teacher’s  schedule  will  undoubtedly 
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It  oph.  I  encompass  a  broad  variety  of  activities, 

(  many  of  which  are  sufficiently  different 
'tionil  from  the  recognized  role  of  any  other  edu¬ 
cational  specialist  that  continuous  interpre- 
ncem-  tation  is  needed.  A  special  teacher  is  a 
“full-time  teacher”  when  occupied  at  all 
activi-  times  of  the  school  day  in  providing  to 
icipate  visually  handicapped  children  in  a  regular 
school  program  the  following  services: 
blind  1.  Attention  to  administrative  responsi- 
ng  his  bilities  of  a)  placement,  b)  volunteer  serv- 
mobil-  ices,  and  c)  acquisition  of  appropriate 
al  ex-  commercial  materials  for  special  instruc- 
com-  tional  needs; 

It  and  2.  Parent  conferences  and  general  school 
reports; 

litera-  3.  Special  attendance  records; 
e  gen-  4.  Detailed  work  on  individual  cumu- 
ces  to  lative  records; 

S.  Preparation  of  incidental  braille  and 
collat-  large-type  instructional  materials; 
jht  be  6.  Development  of  three-dimensional  in- 
m  ad-  structional  materials; 
m.  7.  Scheduled  classroom-teacher  confer- 

lould;  ences  and  observations; 
h  the  8.  Individual  mobility  instruction  in 
)  rec-  and  out  of  the  building; 
of  the  9.  Lessons  in  efficient-living  skills  tak- 
ble  to  ing  place  in  such  parts  of  the  building  as 
ind^  the  school  cafeteria;  and 
egular  10.  Other  individual  activities  precipi- 

int  of  tated  by  unique,  changing  needs  of  chil- 
“plus”  dren  in  the  program, 
which  The  resource  teacher  and  the  adminis- 
differ-j  trators  of  the  school  share  the  responsibility 
for  interpreting  these  tasks  to  the  regular 
classroom  teachers  and  others  in  the  com- 
dmin-  munity.  A  common  reaction  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  ning  of  a  program  is,  “What  is  this  teacher 
lied  to  doing  with  her  time?  I  have  thirty  children 
ted  by  and  she  has  only  seven  or  eight!”  The  re- 
jilities  source  teacher  will  ultimately  demonstrate 
r.reva-  effective  use  of  her  time  through  the  va- 
irly  in  riety  of  skills  she  exhibits, 
re  ca-  Enrichment  of  the  program  for  the 
1  that  visually  handicapped,  through  development 
e  sp^  of  supplementary  materials,  opportunities 
mpor-  for  experiences,  and  efforts  to  meet  highly 
a  le-  special  needs  such  as  mobility,  becomes 
btedly  greater  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  num¬ 


ber  of  children  in  such  a  program.  If  our 
major  task  is  to  reduce  inequities  in  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  between  visually  handi¬ 
capped  youngsters  and  others,  then  we  can 
accept  the  need  and  added  cost  factors  in¬ 
herent  in  a  small  teacher  load. 

.  .  .  qualified  teacher.  ...  A  general 
approach  to  the  matter  of  teacher  qualifi¬ 
cations  is  provided  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare.3  In  the  government  publication,  a 
group  of  seven  leaders  from  teacher-train¬ 
ing  programs  for  the  visually  handicapped 
stipulate  the  following  areas  of  competency 
for  teachers:  1)  knowledge  of  medical 
factors;  2)  understanding  and  use  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  equipment;  3)  competency 
in  selection  and  use  of  aids  and  appliances; 
4)  competency  in  curriculum  adaptation 
and  program  adjustment;  and  5)  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  to  work  with  related  re¬ 
sources. 

Recognizing  that  the  educational  needs 
of  the  visually  handicapped  child  involve 
a  “plus”  program,  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  has  placed  on  the  graduate  level  its  en¬ 
tire  sequence  of  courses  in  preparation  for 
instruction  of  the  visually  handicapped 
child.  This  approach  reflects  far  more  than 
a  mere  administrative  determination.  It 
demonstrates  the  idea  that  a  teacher  of 
visually  handicapped  children  must  first 
be  a  well-qualified  teacher  of  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  A  broad  understanding  of  curricu¬ 
lum,  knowledge  of  child  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  familiarity  with  the  psychology 
of  learning,  and  (hopefully)  experience 
in  meeting  needs  of  children  form  the 
bases  upon  which  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  philosophy  of  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cific  techniques  in  curriculum  adaptation, 
can  be  imposed. 

.  .  .  of  blind  children.  .  .  .  There  are  two 
major  opposing  philosophies  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  grouping  blind  with  partially 
seeing  children  for  educational  purposes. 
Some  programs  in  the  country  are  being 
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restricted  either  to  children  whose  major 
mode  of  learning  is  through  tactual  stim¬ 
uli  or  to  children  whose  major  mode  of 
learning  is  through  use  of  their  remaining 
vision. 

Such  dichotomy  may  be  necessary  and 
not  altogether  inappropriate  in  those  in¬ 
stances  in  which  a  teacher  is  not  prepared 
to  teach  both  blind  and  partially  seeing. 
However,  if  children  are  integrated  as 
much  as  they  can  be,  there  should  be  little 
support  for  the  contention  that  the  teacher 
who,  though  qualified  to  handle  both 
modes  of  learning,  finds  it  impossible  to 
apportion  her  time. 

In  contrast,  however,  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  some  other  states  recommend 
mixed  grouping  in  terms  of  visual  loss. 
These  programs  are  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  This  stems  from  a  philosophy  that 
children  are  not  “either/or”  (“blind”  or 
“partially  seeing”)  in  their  problems,  but 
that  they  are  at  different  places  within  the 
broad  continuum  from  total  blindness  to 
moderate  loss  of  vision.  And  most  impor¬ 
tant,  that  the  child's  abilities  and  educa¬ 
tional  needs  are  determined  by  a  composite 
of  individual  assets  and  liabilities. 

The  amount  of  individual  attention  that 
a  child  requires  is  not  necessarily  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  limitations  of  his  vision.  Of 
great  concern  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  rigidity  creeping  into  the 
present  concept  of  formal  programming 
for  “blind”  and  for  “partially  seeing.”  The 
repetition  of  these  labels  in  state-  and  pri¬ 
vate-agency  literature  tends  to  perpetuate  a 
serious  problem  inherent  in  all  special-edu¬ 
cation  programming,  that  is,  having  chil¬ 
dren  conform  to  our  concept  of  programs 
to  meet  their  needs,  rather  than  remain¬ 
ing  infinitely  flexible  and  all-encompassing 
so  that  the  children's  needs  dictate  the 
structuring  of  the  program. 

.  .  .  and  also  a  resource  room.  ...  A 
resource  room,  by  definition,  would  be  a 
special  room  where  unique  kinds  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  types  of  equipment  would  be  made 
available  to  individuals  who  need  them.  In 
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general,  rooms  for  all  children  should  in¬ 
clude  good  lighting,  good  ventilation,  ap¬ 
propriate  equipment,  and  accessibility  to 
exits,  rest  rooms,  and  adequate  recrea¬ 
tional  space.  However,  the  purpose  of  the 
resource  room  may  dictate  some  special 
considerations.  In  an  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  educational  series  puh-| 
lication'*  we  find  the  following  requir^ 
ments  enumerated: 

1.  Sufficient  bulletin  boards  and  challi 
boards  placed  within  eye  reach  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  limited  residual  vision,  and 
within  arm  reach  of  blind  children. 

2.  Ample  and  sturdy  book  shelves  for 
braille  books  and  talking  books,  which 
quire  more  space  than  is  usually  found  in 
a  regular  classroom. 

3.  Sturdy  flat-top  table  which  can  be 
used  for  art  work,  for  braille  writing  or 
for  braille  reading,  etc. 

4.  Sturdy  movable  chairs  adjustable  to 
the  needs  of  children. 

5.  A  small  table  with  rollers  for  the 
movement  of  the  talking-book  reproducer 
from  one  part  of  the  room  [or  from  one 
part  of  the  building]  to  another. 

6.  For  each  child  a  desk  which  is  of  ap¬ 

propriate  size  for  him  and  which  provides 
sufficient  space  for  housing  his  reading 
and  writing  equipment.  | 

Essentially,  use  of  the  resource  rooml 
should  be  limited  to  the  number  of  visually] 
handicapped  children  whose  individual! 
educational  needs  can  be  met  by  the  com-'j 
bined  talents  of  the  entire  school  staff  andi 
by  the  available  services  of  the  resource! 
teacher.  Some  variables  that  affect  a  de-| 
termination  of  the  minimum  and  maximum  j 
number  would  be:  1)  the  age  of  the  chil-| 
dren  being  served;  2)  the  number  and  ex-f 
tent  of  involvements  of  children  with* 
multiple  handicaps;  3)  availability  of  com¬ 
mercially  produced  materials;  4)  the  levels 
of  achievement  of  the  children;  and  5)  the 
degree  of  independence  of  children 


classroom  work.  (In  part,  a  child's  needj 
for  resource-teacher  time  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  his  ability  to  function  inde-f 
pendently.) 
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While  we  have  discovered  some  gener¬ 
ally  appropriate  limits  in  class  size,  flexi¬ 
bility  should  be  manifest  in  stipulated 
minimum  and  maximum  enrollment.  We 
are  sure  that  quality  service  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  whether  or  not  the  needs  of 
a  specific  number  of  children  are  being 
met.  Rather,  a  good  program  is  one  in 
which  the  needs  of  the  individual  child 
determine  the  extent  to  which  he  is  pro¬ 
vided  any  kind  of  special  service.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  in  attempting  to  formulate  regula¬ 
tion  concerning  minimum  and  maximum 
class  size,  administrators  and  special 
teachers  must  remember  that  it  is  as  un¬ 
desirable  to  provide  too  much  service  as  it 
is  to  provide  too  little. 
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The  regular  teacher  turns  to  the  teacher 
of  blind  children.  .  .  .  There  are  some 
common  problems  and  common  attitudes 
which  occur  as  the  regular  riascroom 
teacher  assumes  her  responsibility  in  in¬ 
corporating  visually  handicapped  children 
into  her  program.  To  some  extent  her 
questions  can  be  anticipated.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  year,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  might  arrange  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  resource  teacher  and  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  for  a  discussion 
of  the  child's  capabilities.  The  success  of 
such  a  conference  would  be  determined 
by  the  extent  of  insight  developed  by  the 
resource  person  into  such  facets  as  1 )  the 
regular  classroom  teacher’s  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  handicapped  children;  2)  the  regular 
classroom  teacher's  professional  and  per¬ 
sonal  strengths  and  weaknesses;  and  3) 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  chi'd.  Need 
for  further  formal  planning  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  initial  meeting. 

Each  child's  needs  will  be  different;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  needs  for  information,  the 
number  of  conferences  and  interviews, 
and  the  kinds  and  frequency  of  questions 
concerning  curriculum  adaptation  will 
vary  greatly  from  child  to  child.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  structure  formal  inter¬ 
views  other  than  at  the  beginning  and 
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close  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  for  a  mid¬ 
year  evaluation  of  the  child’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  However,  the  resource  teacher  must 
always  be  receptive  to  informal  inquiries. 

The  major  communication  bond  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  attitude  of  the  resource 
teacher.  She  should  demonstrate  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
regular  classroom  teachers  to  whom  the 
children  are  assigned  and  by  whom  major 
educational  responsibilities  are  assumed. 
Giving  recognition,  encouragement,  a  spe¬ 
cific  teaching  technique,  or  a  special  proj¬ 
ect  which  the  blind  child  can  do  well  and 
which  all  the  sighted  children  in  the  room 
might  also  enjoy  is  the  kind  of  professional 
behavior  that  cements  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  resource  and  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher.  Creating  an  atmosphere  of 
understanding  and  of  continued  support, 
and  demonstrating  professional  insight 
into  the  needs  of  all  children  are  added 
“plus  programming”  skills  which  the  re¬ 
source  teacher  must  provide. 

.  .  .  for  assistance  in  planning  the  child’s 
program.  .  .  .  This  is  an  assertion  that  the 
classroom  teacher  has  the  necessary  skills 
and  experience  to  assume  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning  the  child's  program,  and 
that  she  merely  turns  to  the  resource 
teacher  for  assistance. 

This  position  presents  an  interesting 
paradox.  In  order  to  encourage  program 
development,  we  understate  the  special 
educational  needs  and  the  training  neces¬ 
sary  to  fully  meet  them,  so  that  people 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  working  with 
visually  impaired  children  will  feel  less 
anxiety.  We  may  inadvertently  minimize 
the  role  of  the  resource  teacher  in  the  total 
process  by  making  the  educational  task 
seem  an  easy  one  for  the  regular  teacher. 
Beyond  all  regular  and  special  teaching 
performances,  the  resource  person  often 
has  quasi-administrative  responsibilities  in 
evaluating  placement,  evaluating  regular- 
classroom-teacher  competencies,  and  ad¬ 
vising  administrators  concerning  program¬ 
ming  changes.  She  may,  by  virtue  of  her 
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preparation,  be  the  only  person  in  an  en¬ 
tire  community  who  is  capable  of  making 
important  judgment  decisions  concerning 
the  educational  programming  of  visually 
handicapped  children. 

We  acknowledge  our  need  by  hiring 
her;  we  then  minimize  her  role  to  make  the 
entire  project  more  acceptable;  we  ask 
her  to  directly  or  indirectly  make  adminis¬ 
trative  judgments,  and  then  implore  her 
to  “be  one  of  the  gang,”  so  to  speak,  so 
that  unwarranted  resentments  will  not  be 
manifest  by  others  on  the  teaching  staff. 
To  make  the  job  even  more  demanding,  we 
then  impose  the  burden  of  resolving  com¬ 
munication  problems  inherent  in  the  in¬ 
escapable  development  of  teacher  con¬ 
fusions  about  “roles.” 

Administrators  need  philosophic  guid¬ 
ance  in  resolving  this  problem.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  any  program  involving  such 
extensive  integration  and  distribution  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  needs  some  suitable  sugges¬ 
tion  that  would  imply  recognition  of  the 
need  for  more  carefully  and  clearly  de¬ 
fined  communication  channels.  Two  sug¬ 
gestions  are  presented  in  order  of  their 
preference: 

1.  There  should  be  a  qualified  supervisor 
who  assumes  responsibility  for  all  value- 
judgments  conc.:ming  a  child’s  program; 
or 

2.  A  resource  teacher,  without  trained 
local  supervisory  assistance,  should  be 
designated  as  a  supervising  teacher,  should 
demonstrate  ability  to  perform  such  a  task, 
and  should  be  remunerated  accordingly. 

.  .  .  for  guidance  in  adapting  classroom 
procedures.  ...  To  what  extent,  and  in 
which  subject  areas,  need  we  adapt  class¬ 
room  procedures?  There  seem  to  be  very 
few  adjustments  which  can  be  truly  labeled 
as  curriculum  adaptations.  Several  are 
such  that  they  would  better  meet  the  needs 
of  any  group  of  children  if  their  effective¬ 
ness  were  recognized  by  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher.  For  example; 

1.  A  greater  variety  of  tactual  experi¬ 
ences  for  children. 


2.  A  greater  variety  of  three-dimensiooall  5. 
material  used  in  the  presentation  of  matlK-'  comp' 


matical  concepts  and  other  areas 

3.  Greater  attention  to  olfactory  and 
tactual  experiences  on  field  trips  in  con¬ 
trast  to  present  minimum  use  of  these 
areas,  with  major  emphasis  instead  on 
vision  and  hearing. 

In  general,  more  extensive  use  of  all 
possible  sensory  pathways  will  result  in 
more  meaningful  educational  experiences 
for  all  children. 

There  may  be  an  occasional  need  for 
special  classroom  adaptation  in  seating  or 
in  techniques  of  presenting  materiak 
Other  than  this,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  the  classroom  teacher  has  less  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  adaptation  than  does  the 
child  himself.  The  procedures  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  should  remain  fairly  con¬ 
stant.  The  challenge  lies  in  the  extent  to| 
which  the  resource  teacher  and  the  child' 
can  invent  and  improvise  techniques  which 
will  help  the  child  to  adjust  to  the  learning 
activities  and  patterns  of  living  of  hh 
sighted  friends.  This,  after  all,  is  our 
major  objective  in  heterogeneous  group¬ 
ing. 


.  .  .  and  for  providing,  as  necessary, 
specialized  instruction  appropriate  to  the 
blind  child’s  needs.  The  resource  teacher  | 
shall  determine  which  needs  are  special 
and  which  methods  and  which  times  ap¬ 
propriate  for  meeting  the  needs.  In  order*  Li 
to  maintain  a  rate  of  achievement  com¬ 
mensurate  with  that  of  his  sighted  peers,  I 
the  visually  handicapped  child  may  re¬ 
quire  some  instruction  beyond  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  regular  curriculum.  When 
necessary,  the  resource  teacher  shall  be  I 
responsible  for: 

1.  Teaching  the  use  of  the  braille-writ¬ 
ing  machine; 

2.  Teaching  manual  skills  of  braille  j 
reading; 

3.  Teaching  the  use  of  slate  and  stylus  j 
in  the  third  grade; 

4.  Teaching  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in 
the  fourth  grade; 
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5.  Introducing  manipulative  skills  and 
computational  skills  for  mathematics  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades; 

6.  Teaching  use  of  audio  equipment  for 
supplementary  and  enrichment  experi¬ 
ences; 

7.  Mobility  instruction; 

8.  Handwriting; 

9.  Presenting  instruction  in  efficient¬ 
living  skills;  and 

10.  Special  dimensional  experiences  in 
science  areas. 

Demography  and  availability  of  well- 


prepared  teachers  are  but  two  of  many 
factors  to  be  considered  by  an  administra¬ 
tor  when  contemplating  the  development 
of  an  educational  program  for  visually  im¬ 
paired  children.  The  fully  integrated,  or 
“resource,”  type  of  program  is  just  one 
of  several  desirable  methods.  Because  of 
its  complexity,  however,  and  because  defi¬ 
nition  of  teacher  responsibility  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  encountered 
in  interpreting  programs  to  school  of¬ 
ficials,  it  is  hoped  that  this  expansion  of 
program  description  will  be  helpful. 
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in  the  New  York  Public  Library 

EFFIE  LEE  MORRIS 


Library  service  to  children  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  public  library.  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Leigh,  in  The  Public  Library  in  the 
United  States,  said: 

“In  the  last  fifty  years  library  schools 
and  libraries  have  developed  children’s  li¬ 
brarians  of  great  skill  and  personal  effec- 


Miss  Morris  is  children’s  specialist  in  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  the  first  and  only  librarian  for  blind 
children  in  any  public  library  in  this  country. 
She  has  filled  this  post  since  1958.  From 
to  1955  she  was  with  the  Cleveland  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  and  from  1955  to  1958  she  was 
librarian  in  children’s  rooms  in  various 
branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 


tiveness,  with  an  expert  knowledge  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature.  .  .  .  Children’s  rooms  and 
children’s  librarians  have  been  the  classic 
success  of  the  public  library.”  2 

Not  only  do  the  public  libraries  recruit 
trained  personnel  to  work  with  children 
but  they  also  spend  25  to  35  per  cent  of 
their  total  book  budgets  to  provide  the 
books  demanded  by  their  young  bor¬ 
rowers.  Library  service  to  blind  children, 
beginning  at  a  later  date,  has  an  honored 
tradition  to  emulate.  The  regional  li¬ 
braries  for  the  blind,  operating  under  the 
Pratt-Smoot  Act  of  1931,  did  not  provide 
books  for  blind  children  until  1952,  when 
an  amendment  deleted  the  word  “adult” 
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and  extended  the  services  to  children  over 
the  age  of  five. 

Soon  after  the  change  in  the  law,  the 
chief  of  the  Circulation  Department  and 
the  new  coordinator  of  children's  services 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  envi¬ 
sioned  a  plan  to  assign  a  children’s  librarian 
to  the  branch  Library  for  the  Blind,  one 
of  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind.  The 
children’s  librarian  would  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  service  that  would  be  on  a  par 
w’ith  the  service  offered  in  the  children’s 
rooms  of  the  other  eighty  branch  libraries. 
WTien  the  New  York  Community  Trust 
gave  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
work  with  the  blind,  the  Library  ear¬ 
marked  this  fund  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
income  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mary 
L.  and  Jane  W.  Williams  for  this  particular 
project.  In  May,  1958,  the  writer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  children’s  specialist  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind — the  first  in  any  of 
the  nation’s  public  libraries  to  work  ex¬ 
clusively  with  visually  handicapped  boys 
and  girls. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  New 
York  Public  Library  should  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  in  this  new  phase  of  library  serv¬ 
ice.  for  work  with  children  had  been  for¬ 
mally  established  in  1906.  This  service  to 
blind  children  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  It  exists  within  the  well-defined 
policies  and  the  organization  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Children’s  Services.  This  article 
will  treat  briefly  the  philosophy  and  ac¬ 
tivities  in  this  regional  library  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  use  its  resources. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  every 
children’s  librarian  is  to  know  children 
and  their  books  and  make  every  effort  to 
bring  the  two  together.  Inherent  in  this 
responsibility  are  these  aims: 

1 .  To  make  a  wide  and  varied  collection 
of  books  easily  and  temptingly  available. 

2.  To  give  guidance  to  children  in  their 
choice  of  books  and  materials. 

3.  To  share,  extend  and  cultivate  the 
eniovment  of  reading  as  a  voluntary,  in¬ 
dividual  pursuit. 

4.  To  encourage  lifelong  education 


through  the  use  of  public  library  resourca 

5.  To  help  the  child  develop  to  the  full  * 
his  personal  ability  and  his  social  under¬ 
standing. 

6.  To  serve  as  a  social  force  in  the  com- ! 

munity  together  with  other  agencies  con- 1 
cerned  with  the  child’s  welfare.®  1 

To  these  statements  might  be  added  a) 
seventh:  to  inform  parents  of  the 
sources  and  give  guidance  in  their  choice! 
of  books  and  materials  to  introduce  tol 
their  children. 


Special  Methods 

In  library  service  to  blind  children,  thej 


methods  of  implementing  these  goals  mustl 
necessarily  differ.  The  organization  pattern  I 
and  circulation  procedures  of  the  regional* 
libraries,  the  geographical  distribution  of' 
the  borrowers,  and  the  form  of  the  mat^ 
rials  are  unique,  but  the  goals  of  service* 
remain  the  same. 

By  way  of  personal  preparation,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Survey  of  Library^ 
Service  for  the  Blind^  introduced  me  to 
the  challenge  to  be  met.  I  read  and  re¬ 
read  the  chapter  “Service  to  Children” 
and  formulated  plans. 

To  try  to  understand  the  problems  of» 
the  readers,  it  was,  and  continually  is,; 
necessary  to  examine  the  literature  ont 
blindness.  Our  Blind  Children’^  by  Dr.t 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  was  an  excellent  i 
starting  point.  At  a  later  date  during  a  visit  i 
to  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  privileged  to  talk  with  the  author  and 
learn  from  him  much  about  the  abilities  of! 
the  children.  ^ 

To  gain  insight  into  the  operation  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  to  understand  g 
library  service  on  the  national  level,  I  im¬ 
mediately  visited  the  Library  of  Congri 
The  assistant  chief,  the  book-selection  ol 
fleer,  and  the  staff  discussed  plans 
books  and  posed  many  questions  a 
children’s  reading. 

To  learn  what  routines  and  procedi 
experienced  librarians  in  the  field  had 
veloped,  I  made  visits  later  to  the  regional 
libraries  in  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  Seat 
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j  tie,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Chicago,  Al- 
e  fuB  bany,  and  Philadelphia,  and  at  Perkins 
■nder-  School  for  the  Blind.  I  learned  the  interest 
of  these  librarians  in  their  juvenile  patrons 
com- '  and  their  books. 

con-  To  learn  to  know  workers  with  the 
blind,  I  have  attended  conferences  in  San 
ded  a  I  Francisco,  Batavia  and  Olean,  New  York, 
e  It-  New  York  City,  and  the  Conference  on 
:hoice  Education  Materials  for  Blind  Children, 
ce  tot  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  held  in  Louis- 
,  ville.  I  have  visited  the  Connecticut  State 
n,  the  I  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  in  Hart- 
tttustf  ford  and  numerous  agencies  in  New  York 
attemj  City. 

gional  From  all  these  activities  I  have  gained 
on  of'  a  greater  knowledge  and  understanding 
mat^  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  efforts  to 
ervice  ’  share  the  excitements  and  joys  of  children’s 
literature  have  repaid  in  some  measure 
on,  a  those  who  have  so  generously  shared  their 
ibrarj’  knowledge  with  me. 

tne  to  Being  acutely  aware  that  first  of  all  the 
td  blind  child  is  a  child  with  all  the  basic 
Idren”  needs  of  a  child,  I  readily  accept  the 
hypothesis  that  his  reading  needs  are  the 
ms  of#  same  as  those  of  his  sighted  peer.  These 
lly  is,  needs  are  as  general  as  his  age  level  and 
re  on,  yet  as  individual  and  special  as  the  child. 
Y  Dr.'  He,  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  the 
:ellent  sighted  child,  needs  the  information,  the 
a  visit ,  inspiration,  the  appreciation  that  books 
ind,  I .  can  give. 

)r  and  “Give  us  books.”  say  the  children,  “give 
ties  of  us  wings.  You  who  are  powerful  and 


strong,  help  us  to  escape  into  the  faraway. 
Build  us  azure  palaces  in  the  midst  of  en¬ 
chanted  gardens.  Show  us  fairies  strolling 
about  in  the  moonlight.  We  are  willing  to 
learn  everything  we  are  taught  at  school, 
but,  please  let  us  keep  our  dreams.”^ 

So  spoke  Paul  Hazard,  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  in  his 
book  on  children’s  literature.  He  defends 
the  child’s  right  to  have  access  to  a  sound 
collection  of  the  basic  titles  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  a  variety  of  infor¬ 
mational  materials,  and  the  best  of  the 
new  books  each  year.  “The  public  library 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  child  as  a 
whole;  it  attempts  to  meet  all  of  his  book 
needs  whatever  their  motivation  may  be.”^ 

The  regional  libraries  for  the  blind 
should  contain  as  many  of  these  same  titles 
as  can  be  produced  in  a  form  the  blind 
can  use.  The  Survey  concurs  in  this  philos¬ 
ophy,  stating: 

“Collateral  school  reading,  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  modem  educational  pattern, 
and  leisure  time  reading  for  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  re¬ 
gional  libraries  for  the  blind.  .  .  .  For  the 
recreational  reading  needs,  a  good  cross 
section  of  the  classic  children’s  stories 
plus  a  sampling  of  the  modem  titles  to 
supplement  the  curriculum  will  be 
needed.”^ 

The  regional  libraries,  dependent  on  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  bulk  of  their 
collections,  had  received  514  titles  for 
readers  aged  five  through  sixteen  in  1958. 
The  juvenile  braille  list  of  titles  produced 


Browsing  in  the  braille  (left)  and  talking-book  stacks  at  the  New  York  Public  Library's 
Library  for  the  Blind  with  Effie  Lee  Morris,  the  Library's  children's  specialist,  and,  second 


from  January  1,  1953,  through  July  1, 
1958,  contains  sixty-one  books  of  non-fic¬ 
tion  and  222  books  of  fiction.  The  juvenile 
talking-book  list,  cumulative  from  the 
same  date  to  April  1,  1958,  contains  forty 
non-fiction  titles  and  191  books  of  fiction. 
With  few  exceptions,  these  books  meet  the 
high  standards  of  children's  literature  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  chosen  as  individ¬ 
ual  titles  rather  than  as  a  part  of  a  well- 
rounded  collection. 

Selection  Committee  Appointed 

To  build  the  basic  book  stock  rapidly 
as  recommended  in  the  Survey^  the  chief 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  September 
1958  appointed  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  Children’s  Librarians  on  the  Selection 
of  Children’s  Books  for  the  Blind.  These 
experienced  librarians  approached  the 
problem  as  if  they  were  selecting  the  basic 
book  collection  for  a  new  branch  library. 
At  lively  meetings  in  Washington,  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  and  Philadelphia,  the 
Committee  evaluated  each  title  to  be  added 
and  suggested  the  medium  in  which  it 
would  be  best  reproduced.  The  Committee 
has  made  recommendations  of  books 
which,  when  all  are  available,  will  make  a 
well-rounded  collection  from  which  the 
five-  to  thirteen-year-olds  may  choose 
their  reading.  The  book-selection  officer 
has  been  rapidly  commissioning  titles, 
and  the  collection  is  becoming  much  more 
interesting  and  useful.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  for  children  to  whom  any  book 
they  have  not  read  is  a  new  book. 

As  the  Library  of  Congress  supplies  us 
with  the  talking  books,  we  do  not  supple¬ 
ment  this  collection.  At  one  time,  in  1 945, 
the  Library  for  the  Blind  had  purchased 
with  gift  funds  some  seventy-five  titles 
which  were  circulated  to  children  who 
owned  machines.  These  books  have  long 
since  been  discarded  but  they  once  filled 
a  great  need.  The  talking  books  now  be¬ 
ing  received  cover  a  wide  range  of  inter¬ 
ests;  however,  still  needed  are  books  for 
young  children  who  have  not  yet  learned 
to  read.  These  children  should  early  be 


introduced  to  the  pleasures  of  reading  and  } 
the  handling  of  books  in  the  form  they  j 
will  use  all  their  lives.  Yet  here  a  problem 
of  production  is  at  present  limiting  their 
selection.  A  read-aloud  book  or  pictine 
book  frequently  takes  only  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  of  reading  time  and  consequently 
does  not  fill  one  side  of  the  record.  Com¬ 
bining  many  stories  on  one  record,  and 
several  records  in  one  container,  creates 
many  problems.  This  is  a  matter  that  needs 
further  study,  for  the  read-aloud  books 
are  excellent  in  the  talking-book  medium, 
being  available  to  the  young  child  at  an 
age  when  he  would  most  enjoy  hearing  the 
stories. 

Since  titles  are  not  generally  duplicated 
in  braille  if  they  are  available  in  talking 
books,  the  child  who  reads  both  mediums 
has  the  greater  opportunity  to  know  the 
best  of  his  literary  heritage.  | 

Our  braille  collection  has  been  suppl^ 
mented  by  some  four  hundred  titles  pro¬ 
duced  over  a  period  of  several  years  by 
willing  volunteers.  These  are  books  which 
we  shall  not  receive  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  for  which  we  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  demand  in  our  region.  Included  are 
many  new  titles  which  are  selected  each 
month  from  the  new  books  to  be  added  to 
the  children’s  collections;  others  are  books 
of  information  on  New  York  City,  space 
travel,  animals,  science,  etc.  Still  others 
are  books  of  fiction — family  stories,  mys¬ 
teries,  sports  stories.  Many  are  older  books 
which  have  never  been  available  but  in 
which  interest  has  been  revived.  Our  en¬ 
tire  collection  has  been  evaluated,  and 
much  material  that  was  worn  out  or  no 
longer  in  demand  has  been  discarded. 

Books  for  Beginners 

Of  particular  concern  has  been  reading 
material  for  beginning  readers.  Easy 
books  like  The  Cat  in  the  Hat  by  Dr.  Seuss, 
Danny  and  the  Dinosaur  by  Syd  Hoff, 
Father  Bear  Comes  Home  by  Else  Minarik, 
the  Cowboy  Sam  books  by  Edna  Chandler, 
and  many  others,  have  served  to  introduce 
our  youngest  readers  to  books  which  they 
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can  read  all  by  themselves.  Our  transcribers 
have  cooperated  by  following  the  ink- 
print  format  of  these  books,  double-spac¬ 
ing  the  lines.  Half  the  page  is  frequently 
left  blank  because  the  inkprint  counter¬ 
part  has  pictures  in  addition  to  the  text. 
If  it  is  important  for  beginning  sighted 
readers  to  see  only  a  few  lines  of  text  per 
page,  is  it  not  equally  important  for  little 
fingers  reading  braille  to  feel  only  a  few 
lines  at  a  time?  Production  men  at  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  spend  much  time  de¬ 
signing  the  format  of  picture  books  and 
easy  books,  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
reading.  Has  the  time  arrived  when  we 
should  devote  further  thought  to  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  braille  book? 

In  line  with  the  philosophy  of  presenting 
attractive  books  to  children  is  the  work 
done  by  one  of  the  volunteers.  This  tran¬ 
scriber  is  also  an  accomplished  artist  who 
illustrates  the  books  she  brailles.  Though 
following  the  original  artist’s  style,  she 
simplifies  the  cut-outs  she  makes  from  a 
velour  paper  and  carefully  applies  them  to 
the  appropriate  page  of  the  text.  Her  pro¬ 
ductions  of  The  Story  of  Ferdinand  by 
Munro  Leaf,  Jenny’s  Birthday  Party  by 
Esther  Averill,  The  Night  Before  Christ¬ 
mas  by  C.  C.  Moore,  and  others  are  bring¬ 
ing  much  pleasure  to  our  young  readers. 
Handling  an  attractive  book  helps  to  de¬ 
velop  aesthetic  appreciation  and  helps  to 
convince  children  that  reading  is  fun.  Pic¬ 
tures  in  a  braille  book  also  help  to  estab¬ 
lish  rapport  between  the  blind  child  and 
his  sighted  peers,  who  are  usually  fasci¬ 


nated  by  his  books.  An  interesting  corol¬ 
lary  is  the  use  of  these  books  with  blind 
parents  who  read  aloud  to  young  sighted 
children.  While  the  parents  read  the  braille 
books,  the  children  enjoy  the  pictures, 
sharing  in  the  usual  type  of  family  read- 
ing-aloud  experience. 

Also  included  in  our  collection  are  Little 
Bear  by  Else  Minarik  and  Bear  Party  by 
William  Pene  Du  Bois.  These  books,  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  mother  of  a  blind  child,  have 
three-dimensional  illustrations  made  of  var¬ 
ious  textures. 

Books  like  these  are  creative  reading 
experiences.  These  are  the  sp)ecial  items  in 
our  hand-copied  collection.  Our  entire  col¬ 
lection,  also  augmented  by  the  purchase 
of  some  urgently  needed  titles  from  the 
American  Printing  House,  is  growing 
rapidly  in  scope  and  size,  but  we  must 
have  more  books  if  we  are  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  explore  their  many  interests. 

And  what  are  these  interests?  Nature; 
science;  ham  radio;  pets;  animals;  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Helen  Keller,  of  baseball  per¬ 
sonalities,  of  people  who  have  overcome 
handicaps;  electricity;  television;  automo¬ 
biles;  the  various  Landmark  books;  ad¬ 
venture  stories;  mysteries;  family  stories; 
the  teen-age  books  by  Du  Jardin,  Cavanna 
and  Emery;  science  fiction;  books  of  fiction 
and  non-fiction  on  World  War  I  and  II; 
the  pioneer  stories  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder, 
to  mention  just  a  few. 

Interesting  but  not  unusual  are  the  re¬ 
quests  from  adults  for  children’s  books  of 
non-fiction.  The  fine  children’s  books  of 
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today  provide  an  excellent  introduction  to 
subjects  ranging  from  atomic  energy  to 
zoology.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  demand 
from  elderly  adults  for  the  older  girls’ 
teen-age  stories.  Neither  are  these  requests 
surprising.  These  books  are  “light  read¬ 
ing”  and  have  developed  to  their  present 
form  in  the  past  twenty  years — long  after 
these  adults  had  passed  the  age  when  they 
normally  would  have  read  them. 

Reading  Guidance 

Children  must  be  encouraged  to  read, 
they  must  be  inspired  to  try  new  subjects, 
they  must  be  exposed  to  new  ideas.  In 
many  instances  they  cannot  request  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  books  because  they  do  not 
know  they  exist.  In  this  reading  guidance 
the  role  of  the  adult  is  important.  We 
should  suggest  and  inform,  but  leave  the 
child  free  to  make  his  choice. 

Using  the  catalogs  and  request  lists  must 
pose  problems  for  those  unfamiliar  with 
children’s  literature.  The  children  within 
a  telephone  radius  of  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  are  calling  more  frequently.  We  dis¬ 
cuss  books  and  then  make  out  their  indi¬ 
vidual  request  lists.  Those  who  like  to 
write  send  comments  and  requests,  and 
our  correspondence  flows  steadily  back  and 
forth. 

We  have  found  valuable  allies  in  the 
school  and  children’s  librarians  in  our 
region.  Our  talks  at  various  meetings  have 
informed  these  librarians  of  the  resources 
available  and  pointed  out  how  they  can 
help.  They  have  willingly  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  helping  children  with 
whom  they  have  contact.  The  child  takes 
his  catalog  and  his  request  list  to  the  li¬ 
brarian  who  helps  him  to  make  selections 
on  the  basis  of  his  individual  interests  and 
guides  him  in  the  paths  of  unexplored 
knowledge.  When  the  list  is  sent  to  us,  we 
have  the  assurance  of  knowing  that  these 
are  books  the  child  really  wants  to  read, 
and  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  discussing 
books  with  an  informed  person. 

Teachers,  too,  are  helping.  The  pendulum 
is  swinging  from  the  use  of  the  single  text¬ 


book  to  many  supplementary  books.  These  I 
needs  and  the  individualized  reading  pro- 1 
gram  are  causing  them  to  explore  the  r^  1 
sources,  and  the  child  in  turn  benefits. 

Parents  who  are  excited  about  the  forth- 
coming  braille  edition  of  the  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  are  asking  more  questions 
and  learning  to  choose  more  wisely  for 
their  children. 

Knowing  the  borrowers’  tastes  is  of  vital 
importance  if  a  good  job  of  selection  is 
to  be  done.  We  make  initial  selections  for 
all  new  readers,  add  titles  when  the  lists 
are  exhausted  or  when  the  books  are  un¬ 
available.  For  the  readers  with  whose 
reading  tastes  we  are  familiar,  we  add  titles 
of  new  books  as  they  are  received.  R^ 
quests  by  subject  are  also  referred  to  us.  ' 

Potential  readers  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City, 
Long  Island,  Connecticut,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  These  children  must  be  reached 
through  the  adults,  many  of  whom  are 
still  unaware  that  the  library  has  juvenile 
books.  True,  not  every  blind  child  will  be 
a  reader  any  more  than  every  sighted  child 
will,  but  every  blind  child  is  entitled  to 
know  about  books  and  how  to  get  them. 

Some  children  are  making  good  use  of 
the  library  as  the  following  statistics  show. 

Juvenile  Statistics 
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Year 

1956 
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Braille .  — 

Talking  Books. .  — 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2617 

2199 

Book  j 
Stock  1 
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♦Total .  — 

4816 

1923 

1957 

Braille .  97 

Talking  Books.  .201 

3167 

3568 

Total . 

. 298 

6735 

2402 

1958 

Braille . 161 

Talking  Books.  .285 

3967 

5751 

Total . 

. 446 

9718 

3051 

1959 

Braille . 238 

Talking  Books.  .375 

4983 

7025 

Total . 

. 613 

12,008 

3.S90 

♦  No  registration  statistics  submitted  to  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 
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Our  increasing  juvenile  circulation  is  libraries  and  conferences,  the  class  visits, 

adding  to  the  workload  of  an  already  busy  the  visits  to  the  schools,  and  many  ques- 

stalf,  for  the  adult  circulation  is  also  in-  tions  raised  in  the  Survey.  The  service  to 

creasing  rapidly.  Devotion  and  interest  on  the  children  in  the  framework  of  the  total 

the  part  of  the  staff  enables  us  to  serve  the  service  poses  questions  which,  it  is  hoped, 
many  readers  as  well  as  we  do.  may  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  Amer- 

In  this  article  I  have  only  touched  upon  ican  Foundation  study  on  reading  needs, 

the  activities  at  the  Library  for  the  Blind.  In  the  future,  we  will  continue  to  work 

Still  not  mentioned  are  future  plans,  the  toward  better  service — toward  providing 
new  routines  and  procedures  developed,  the  right  book  for  the  right  child  at  the 
the  dozens  of  visitors,  the  exhibits  sent  to  right  time. 
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Educating  Teachers 
for  Blind  Children 


In  the  last  century,  when  educational 
opportunities  for  blind  children  in  our 
country  were  rapidly  expanding,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  to  serve  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  was  a  serious  problem.  At  times  gifted 
individuals  offered  their  teaching  skills  to 
the  schools  for  blind  children.  At  other 
times,  school  administrators  were  so  des¬ 
perate  for  staff  that  they  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice  local  citizens  with  or  without  back¬ 
grounds  in  education. 

Miss  Kenmore  is  instructor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Educational  Psychology,  University 
of  Minnesota. 


JEANNE  R.  KENMORE 

Early  leaders,  such  as  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  wisely  encouraged  experimentation 
in  the  classroom  in  the  belief  that  teachers 
learn  much  from  their  students.  Teachers 
met  frequently  to  discuss  their  successes, 
their  failures,  their  hopes,  their  concerns. 
In-service  training — learning  on  the  job — 
was  the  main  source  of  help  for  the  early 
educators. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  ( then 
known  as  the  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind)  established  systematic  in-serv¬ 
ice  meetings,  as  did  the  first  state-supported 
school  in  Ohio.  Like  many  beginnings,  the 
beginning  of  training  programs  for  teachers 
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of  blind  children  was  compounded  of  a 
mixture  of  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Today  we  can  look  back  with  pride  at 
the  efforts  and  the  foresight  of  some  of  the 
early  educators  of  blind  children  in  the 
United  States.  We  recognize,  however, 
how  far  we  have  advanced  beyond  their 
struggles.  Opportunities  for  teachers  to 
learn  about  blind  children  and  ways  of  in¬ 
structing  them  have  increased  in  number 
and  improved  in  quality. 

While  in-service  education  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  most  American  school 
systems,  the  bulk  of  the  job  of  preparing 
all  teachers  to  work  with  children  is  done 
outside  the  schools  themselves. 

Help  from  Colleges 

A  logical  next  step  for  some  of  the 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  was  to  en¬ 
list  the  interest  and  help  of  nearby  col¬ 
leges  or  universities.  Today  the  few  resi¬ 
dential  schools  which  still  train  teachers 
find  it  essential  to  do  so  in  conjunction 
with  schools  of  higher  learning.  College 
credit  is  occasionally  available  for  courses 
held  in  certain  residential  schools,  and 
sometimes  school  personnel  teach  courses 
on  the  college  campuses.  This  has  been 
an  important  step  in  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  blind 
children.  The  closer  relationship  between 
school  and  college  not  only  contributed  to 
the  upgrading  of  the  training  given  teachers 
in  the  schools,  but  also  provided  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  college  personnel  to  learn  more 
about  visually  handicapped  children. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  has  for 
many  years  offered  courses  during  the 
academic  year  in  cooperation  with  a  local 
university,  currently  Boston  University. 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  past 
years  has  drawn  on  Willamette  Univer¬ 
sity  to  aid  its  training  program.  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  once  gave  on 
its  campus  the  only  training  available  in 
Michigan,  now  offers  courses  throughout 
the  year  through  the  Department  of 
Teacher  Education  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  New  York  Institute  for  the 


Education  of  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  wiili  ^ 
Teachers  College  and  Hunter  College,  for  fJ 
a  number  of  years  offered  course  wort.  ® 
Classes  were  held  mainly  on  the  collqe 
campuses,  and  specialized  staff  were  pro-  f 
vided  jointly  by  the  Institute  and  by  the  ' 
colleges.  In  summers  only,  the  Wisconsa  ^ 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  ' 
brings  to  its  campus  personnel  to  give  ' 
courses.  The  work  is  approved  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Bureau  for  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  is  credited  by  tbe  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Although  there  are  at  various  other 
schools  occasional  short-term  workshopi 
designed  to  meet  special  needs  in  the  field 
(such  as  workshops  planned  for  hous^ 
parents),  the  largest  proportion,  by  far, 
are  being  directed  toward  the  college  cam¬ 
puses.  For  example,  a  recent  arts-and-crafts 
workshop  sponsored  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  with 
funds  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  was  held  at  Hunter  College. 

Important  Issues 

The  subject  of  education  of  teachers  for 
blind  children  has  its  share  of  controver¬ 
sial  issues.  Perhaps  the  vigor  of  some  of 
the  discussions  has  contributed  to  faster 
progress  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
achieved.  Conscientious  persons  directly 
involved  in  educational  programs  have 
debated  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  special  training  program 
(residential-school  campus  or  college  cam¬ 
pus),  the  length  of  the  program  (summer 
only  or  full  academic  year),  the  amount 
of  preparation  (two  courses  on  some 
campuses,  twelve  on  others),  the  place  in 
the  student’s  schedule  (undergraduate  or 
graduate),  the  necessary  background  of 
the  student  admitted  to  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  (mere  graduation  from  high  school 
to  full  certification  to  teach  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  plus  experience  teaching  them),  and 
the  content  of  the  required  courses. 

Debaters  have  used  justifications  for 
their  arguments  which,  to  them  at  least. 
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seem  logical.  Let  it  be  stated  in  their  favor 
that  no  more  energetic  group  of  workers 
exists  in  American  education  today!  Chil¬ 
dren  who  are  visually  handicapped  are 
the  recipients  of  the  best  efforts  of  all  of 
us.  Let  us  hope  that  our  united  best  ef¬ 
forts  do  not  always  fall  short  of  their  di¬ 
verse  needs  as  we  know  they  often  do 
now. 

Theory  and  Practice 

It  has  been  said  in  the  vernacular  that 
college  campuses  pump  a  great  deal  of 
theory  into  their  students  which  practice 
later  repudiates.  A  tremendous  effort  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  made  to  show 
students  the  relation  between  “theory”  and 
“practice.” 

Fortunately,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  much  contact  with  blind  children  is 
vital  to  a  good  program  of  training.  Ob¬ 
serving  youngsters,  playing  with  them, 
practice-teaching,  discussing  goals  and 
problems  with  their  teachers,  analyzing 
school  records,  sitting  in  on  staff  meetings 
or  parent  reporting  sessions  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  growth  of  the  young  person  in 
training  as  his  mastery  of  the  braille  sys¬ 
tem  and  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  eye.  What  this  young  person  learns  in 
his  courses  enables  him  to  be  skillful  when 
he  observes  or  practice-teaches. 

Some  answers  we  all  are  seeking:  when, 
where,  with  whom  will  our  neophyte  have 
his  specialized  courses  and  his  contacts 
with  blind  children,  and  how  much  shall 
we  ask  him  to  learn  before  erffering  him  a 
contract  to  teach? 

A  few  of  our  earnest  debaters  feel  that 
it  is  easier  to  recruit  young  people  for  our 
field  by  capturing  their  interest  early. 
Hence,  there  are  some  institutions  which 
offer  an  undergraduate  program.  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  Eastern  Michi¬ 
gan  College,  and  Wayne  State  University 
allow  undergraduates  to  substitute  special¬ 
ized  courses  for  some  of  the  general  ones 
and/or  the  electives.  While  the  program  is 
broader  at  Wayne,  the  general  goal  is  the 
same:  to  enable  future  teachers  to  complete 


their  preparation  to  teach  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  a  four-year  college  pro¬ 
gram.  Recruitment  is  a  very  real  and  con¬ 
stant  problem.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
ways  of  solving  it. 

Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University 
and  the  New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
have  attempted  to  offer  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs.  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  does  the  same,  summers  only. 

Those  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  keep  their  courses  almost  entirely 
at  the  graduate  level  are  George  Peabody 
College,  San  Francisco  State  College,  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  (summers  only),  and  Hunter  College. 
Their  practice  is  to  build  their  special 
courses  upon  a  four-year  degree  and  the 
general  preparation  given  undergraduates. 
This  particular  goal  is  in  line  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  some  states  that  teachers  in 
any  area  of  special  education  must  have 
five  years  of  college. 

Sometimes  colleges  have  become  aware 
of  needs  in  the  field  through  local  requests 
and  have  responded  by  offering  a  few 
courses  on  the  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  Since  there  is  a  shortage  of 
persons  qualified  to  teach  such  courses  at 
the  college  level,  local  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  guest  lecturers  from  out  of 
state  help.  A  “full  sequence”  of  courses 
with  adequate  observation  and  student 
teaching  is  seldom  possible  under  such  an 
arrangement.  The  University  of  Denver, 
Los  Angeles  State  College,  Brigham  Young 
University,  and  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  offer  partial  training. 

National  Standards 

Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
field  of  the  visually  handicapped  we  have 
not  developed  a  procedure  for  approval  of 
programs  through  the  National  Council 
for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion.  Although  the  Division  of  Teacher 
Education  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  has  considered  the  relation  of 
special-education  programs  to  the  broader 
concept  of  teacher  education  as  a  whole. 
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no  particular  emphasis  has  yet  been  given 
specific  areas  in  special  education. 

The  self-evaluation  which  has  stimulated 
the  rapid  growth  of  many  of  the  programs 
has  been  admirable.  It  would  seem  that  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  diversi¬ 
fication  of  training  which  is  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  “adequate”  in  our  country  might 
begin  steps  for  at  least  small-group  evalu¬ 
ation  and  planning,  perhaps  on  a  regional 
basis. 

A  glance  at  the  content  of  courses  listed 
in  our  many  institutions  is  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  serious  doubts  about  our  united  ef¬ 
forts  at  this  stage.  One  university  has 
lumped  all  the  instruction  in  braille, 
methods,  observation  and  student  teach¬ 
ing  into  a  total  of  four  semester  hours. 
Other  universities  or  colleges  have  as¬ 
signed  eighteen  semester  hours  for  the 
same  areas.  Surely  the  content  varies  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

It  would  not  be  enough  for  any  na¬ 
tional  body  concerned  with  evaluation  to 
list  merely  the  “subjects”  as  announced  by 
catalogs.  For  example,  every  institution, 
every  program,  whether  operating  sum¬ 
mers  only  or  on  a  year-round  basis,  offers 
braille.  The  variance  in  the  ways  that  one 
“subject”  is  taught  is  surprising.  Some  in¬ 
stitutions  have  one  course.  Others  have  a 
beginning  one  and  an  advanced  one. 
While  school  X  uses  the  advanced  course 
to  “finish  learning  grade  2  braille,”  school 
Y,  having  covered  the  literary  code,  the 
Nemeth  code,  the  Taylor  code,  and  some 
of  the  music  code  in  the  beginning  course, 
then  devotes  the  advanced  braille  course 
to  ways  of  preparing  braille  materials  for 
children. 

Guidelines  for  Selection 

Because  of  the  variance  in  breadth, 
depth,  and  procedure  from  school  to 
school,  it  would  seem  unwise  to  list  here 
the  titles  of  all  the  courses  given  on  all  or 
any  of  the  campuses.  However,  it  might 
be  helpful  to  a  teacher  looking  for  a  train¬ 
ing  center  if  some  guidelines  are  suggested. 

How  does  a  teacher  select  his  school,  his 


program  of  instruction?  The  nearness  of 
an  institution  is  often  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  regardless  of  the  standards  of  its  pro¬ 
gram.  The  teacher’s  desire  for  an  M.A. 
degree,  or,  at  least,  for  work  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  is  strong  motivation.  Available  sch(^ 
arships  help  some  students  make  their  de¬ 
cision — particularly  when  year-round 
training  centers  are  being  considered.  The 
opportunities  for  completing  training  in  a 
series  of  summer  sessions  are  important. 
Occasionally  the  reputation  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  is  the  main  issue. 

Teachers  looking  for  a  training  program 
might  inquire  whether  a  particular  institu¬ 
tion  offers; 

1.  A  full  sequence  of  courses  which  may 
be  taken  during  an  academic  year  and/ 
or  in  consecutive  summers,  including 
work  in 

a.  history,  philosophy,  principles, 
problems  in  this  field; 

b.  braille — all  braille  codes  with  sug¬ 
gested  ways  of  preparing  mate¬ 
rial  in  them; 

c.  structure  and  function  of  the  eye,  ! 
and  educational  implications  of 
visual  impairment;  and 

d.  methods  of  teaching  blind  chil¬ 
dren  at  various  levels  in  a  school 
program,  primary  through  second¬ 
ary. 

2.  Many  opportunities  (with  college  credit) 
for  observation  and  student  teaching  of 
blind  and  low-visioned  children  in  more 
than  one  type  of  educational  program 
in  a  school  year,  and  at  least  one  type 
during  the  summer. 

3.  Related  courses  in  special  education; 
particularly  the  survey  type  of  course 
and  those  on  the  education  of  partially 
seeing  children. 
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Since  the  last  century  programs  for  the  5 
education  of  teachers  for  blind  children  h 
have  taken  tremendous  strides  forward.  ^ 
One  might  say,  however,  that  only  a  good  ti 
start  has  been  made.  The  game  is  yet  to  P 
be  played;  the  race  to  be  run.  S 
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Attributes  of  a  Profession 


ERNEST  GREENWOOD,  Ph.D. 


The  professions  occupy  a  position  of 
great  importance  on  the  American  scene.* 
In  a  society  such  as  ours,  characterized  by 
minute  division  of  labor  based  upon  tech¬ 
nical  specialization,  many  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  social  organization  are  dependent 
upon  professional  functions.  Professional 
activity  is  coming  to  play  a  predominant 
role  in  the  life  patterns  of  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  occupying 
much  of  their  waking  time,  providing  life 
goals,  determining  behavior,  and  shaping 
personality.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  phenomenon  of  professionalism  has  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  observation  by  sociolo¬ 
gists.'  The  sociological  approach  to  profes¬ 
sionalism  is  one  that  views  a  profession  as 
an  unorganized  group  which  is  constantly 
interacting  with  the  society  that  forms  its 
matrix,  which  performs  its  social  functions 
through  a  network  of  formal  and  informal 
relationships,  and  which  creates  its  own 
subculture  requiring  adjustments  to  it  as  a 
prerequisite  for  career  success.® 

Within  the  professional  category  of  its 
occupational  classifications  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  includes,  among 
others,  the  following:  accountant,  archi¬ 
tect,  artist,  attorney,  clergyman,  college 
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professor,  dentist,  engineer,  journalist, 
judge,  librarian,  natural  scientist,  optome¬ 
trist,  pharmacist,  physician,  social  scientist, 
social  worker,  surgeon,  and  teacher.®  What 
common  attributes  do  these  professional 
occupations  possess  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  non-professional  ones?  After  a 
careful  canvass  of  the  sociological  litera¬ 
ture  on  occupations,  this  writer  has  been 
able  to  distill  five  elements,  upon  which 
there  appears  to  be  consensus  among  the 
students  of  the  subject,  as  constituting  the 
distinguishing  attributes  of  a  profession." 
Succinctly  put,  all  professions  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess:  1)  systematic  theory,  2)  authority, 
3)  community  sanction,  4)  ethical  codes, 
and  5)  a  culture.  The  purpose  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  to  describe  fully  these  attributes. 

Before  launching  into  our  description,  a 
preliminary  word  of  caution  is  due.  With 
respect  to  each  of  the  above  attributes,  the 
true  difference  between  a  professional  and 
a  non-professional  occupation  is  not  a 
qualitative  but  a  quantitative  one.  Strictly 
speaking,  these  attributes  are  not  the  ex¬ 
clusive  monopoly  of  the  profession;  non¬ 
professional  occupations  also  posses  them, 
but  to  a  lesser  degree.  As  is  true  of  most 
social  phenomena,  the  phenomenon  of 
professionalism  cannot  be  structured  in 
terms  of  clear-cut  classes.  Rather,  we  must 
think  of  the  occupations  in  a  society  as 
distributing  themselves  along  a  con¬ 
tinuum.'®  At  one  end  of  this  continuum 
are  bunched  the  well-recognized  and  un¬ 
disputed  professions  {e.g.,  physician,  at¬ 
torney,  professor,  scientist);  at  the  oppo- 
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site  end  are  bunched  the  least  skilled  and 
least  attractive  occupations  (e.g.,  watch¬ 
man,  truckloader,  farm  laborer,  scrub¬ 
woman,  bus  boy).  The  remaining  occu¬ 
pations,  less  skilled  and  less  prestigeful 
than  the  former,  but  more  so  than  the  lat¬ 
ter,  are  distributed  between  these  two 
poles.  The  occupations  bunched  at  the  pro¬ 
fessional  pole  of  the  continuum  possess  to 
a  maximum  degree  the  attributes  about  to 
be  described.  As  we  move  away  from  this 
pole,  the  occupations  possess  these  attri¬ 
butes  to  a  decreasing  degree.  Thus,  in  the 
less  developed  professions,  social  work 
among  them,  these  attributes  appear  in 
moderate  degree.  When  we  reach  the  mid¬ 
region  of  the  continuum,  among  the  cleri¬ 
cal,  sales,  and  crafts  occupations,  they 
occur  in  still  lesser  degree;  while  at  the 
unskilled  end  of  the  continuum  the  occupa¬ 
tions  possess  these  attributes  so  minimally 
that  they  are  virtually  non-existent.  If  the 
reader  keeps  this  concept  of  the  continuum 
in  mind,  the  presentation  will  less  likely 
appear  as  a  distortion  of  reality. 

Systematic  Body  of  Theory^^ 

It  is  often  contended  that  the  chief  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  professional  and  a  non¬ 
professional  occupation  lies  in  the  element 
of  superior  skill.  The  performance  of  a 
professional  service  presumably  involves  a 
series  of  unusually  complicated  operations, 
mastery  of  which  requires  lengthy  train¬ 
ing.  The  models  referred  to  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  the  performances  of  a  sur¬ 
geon,  a  concert  pianist,  or  a  research 
physicist.  However,  some  non-professional 
occupations  actually  involve  a  higher  or¬ 
der  of  skill  than  many  professional  ones. 
For  example,  tool-and-die-making,  dia¬ 
mond-cutting,  monument-engraving,  or 
cabinet-making  involve  more  intricate  op¬ 
erations  than  schoolteaching,  nursing,  or 
social  work.  Therefore,  to  focus  on  the 
element  of  skill  per  se  in  describing  the 
professions  is  to  miss  the  kernel  of  their 
uniqueness. 

The  crucial  distinction  is  this:  the  skills 
that  characterize  a  profession  flow  from 


and  are  supported  by  a  fund  of  knowledge 
that  has  been  organized  into  an  internally 
consistent  system,  called  a  body  of  theory. 

A  profession’s  underlying  body  of  theory 
is  a  system  of  abstract  propositions  that  de¬ 
scribe  in  general  terms  the  classes  of  phe¬ 
nomena  comprising  the  profession’s  focus 
of  interest.  Theory  serves  as  a  base  in 
terms  of  which  the  professional  rationalizes 
his  operations  in  concrete  situations.  Ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  professional  skill  requires 
a  prior  or  simultaneous  mystery  of  the 
theory  underlying  that  skill.  Preparation 
for  a  profession,  therefore,  involves  con¬ 
siderable  preoccupation  with  systematic 
theory,  a  feature  virtually  absent  in  the 
training  of  the  non-professional.  And  so 
treatises  are  written  on  legal  theory,  musi¬ 
cal  theory,  social-work  theory,  the  theory 
of  the  drama,  and  so  on;  but  no  books  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  theory  of  punch-pressing  or 
pipe-fitting  or  bricklaying. 

Because  understanding  of  theory  is  so 
important  to  professional  skill,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  profession  must  be  an  intellect¬ 
ual  as  well  as  a  practical  experience.  On-the- 
job  training  through  apprenticeship,  which 
suffices  for  a  non-professional  occupation, 
becomes  inadequate  for  a  profession.  ! 
Orientation  in  theory  can  be  achieved  best  ^ 
through  formal  education  in  an  academic  i 
setting.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the  pro-  * 
fessional  school,  more  often  than  not  uni-  | 
versity-affiliated,  wherein  the  milieu  is  a  | 
contrast  to  that  of  the  trade  school.  Theo- 
retical  knowledge  is  more  difficult  to  mas-  i 
ter  than  operational  procedures;  it  is  easier 
to  learn  to  repair  an  automobile  than  to 
learn  the  principles  of  the  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engine.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
number  of  free-lance  professional  pur¬ 
suits  (e.g.,  acting,  painting,  writing,  com¬ 
posing,  and  the  like)  wherein  academic 
preparation  is  not  mandatory.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  in  these  fields  various  “schools” 
and  “institutes”  are  appearing,  although 
they  may  not  be  run  along  traditional  aca¬ 
demic  lines.  We  can  generalize  that  as  an 
occupation  moves  toward  professional  I 
status,  apprenticeship  training  yields  to  I 
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formalized  education,  because  the  func¬ 
tion  of  theory  as  a  groundwork  for  prac¬ 
tice  acquires  increasing  importance. 

The  importance  of  theory  precipitates 
a  form  of  activity  normally  not  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  non-professional  occupation,  viz., 
theory  construction  via  systematic  research. 
To  generate  valid  theory  that  will  provide 
a  solid  base  for  professional  techniques 
requires  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  the  service-related  problems  of 
the  profession.  Continued  employment  of 
the  scientific  method  is  nurtured  by  and 
in  turn  reinforces  the  element  of  ration¬ 
ality.^  As  an  orientation,  rationality  is  the 
antithesis  of  traditionalism.  The  spirit  of 
rationality  in  a  profession  encourages  a 
critical,  as  opposed  to  a  reverential,  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  theoretical  system.  It  im¬ 
plies  a  perpetual  readiness  to  discard  any 
portion  of  that  system,  no  matter  how 
time-honored  it  may  be,  with  a  formula¬ 
tion  demonstrated  to  be  more  valid.  The 
spirit  of  rationality  generates  group  self- 
criticism  and  theoretical  controversy.  Pro¬ 
fessional  members  convene  regularly  in 
their  associations  to  learn  and  to  evaluate 
innovations  in  theory.  This  produces  an 
intellectually  stimulating  milieu  that  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  milieu  of  a  non- 
professional  occupation. 

In  the  evolution  of  every  profession 
there  emerges  the  researcher-theoretician 
whose  role  is  that  of  scientific  investigation 
and  theoretical  systematization.  In  tech¬ 
nological  professions,^^  a  division  of  labor 
thereby  evolves:  that  between  the  theory- 
oriented  and  the  practice-oriented  person. 
Witness  the  physician  who  prefers  to  at¬ 
tach  himself  to  a  medical-research  center 
rather  than  to  enter  private  practice.  This 
division  may  also  yield  to  cleavages  with 
repercussions  upon  intra-professional  rela¬ 
tionships.  However,  if  properly  integrated, 
the  division  of  labor  produces  an  acceler¬ 
ated  expansion  of  the  body  of  theory  and  a 
sprouting  of  theoretical  branches  around 
which  specialties  nucleate.  The  net  effect 
of  such  developments  is  to  lengthen  the 
preparation  deemed  desirable  for  entry 


into  the  profession.  This  accounts  for  the 
rise  of  graduate  professional  training  on 
top  of  a  basic  college  education. 

Professional  Authority 

Extensive  education  in  the  systematic 
theory  of  his  discipline  imparts  to  the 
professional  a  type  of  knowledge  that  high¬ 
lights  the  layman's  comparative  ignorance. 
This  fact  is  the  basis  for  the  professional’s 
authority,  which  has  some  interesting  fea¬ 
tures. 

A  non-professional  occupation  has  cus¬ 
tomers;  a  professional  occupation  has 
clients.  What  is  the  difference?  A  customer 
determines  what  services  and/or  com¬ 
modities  he  wants,  and  he  shops  around  un¬ 
til  he  finds  them.  His  freedom  of  decision 
rests  upon  the  premise  that  he  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  appraise  his  own  needs  and  to 
judge  the  potential  of  the  service  or  of  the 
commodity  to  satisfy  them.  The  infallibil¬ 
ity  of  his  decisions  is  epitomized  in  the 
slogan:  “The  customer  is  always  right!” 
In  a  professional  relationship,  however, 
the  professional  dictates  what  is  good  or 
evil  for  the  client,  who  has  no  choice  but 
to  accede  to  professional  judgment.  Here 
the  premise  is  that,  because  he  lacks  the 
requisite  theoretical  background,  the  client 
cannot  diagnose  his  own  needs  or  discrim¬ 
inate  among  the  range  of  possibilities  for 
meeting  them.  Nor  is  the  client  considered 
able  to  evaluate  the  caliber  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  service  he  receives.  In  a  non-profes¬ 
sional  occupation  the  customer  can  criticize 
the  quality  of  the  commodity  he  has  pur¬ 
chased,  and  even  demand  a  refund.  The 
client  lacks  this  same  prerogative,  having 
surrendered  it  to  professional  authority. 
This  element  of  authority  is  one,  although 
not  the  sole,  reason  why  a  profession 
frowns  on  advertising.  If  a  profession  were 
to  advertise,  it  would,  in  effect,  impute  to 
the  potential  client  the  discriminating  ca¬ 
pacity  to  select  from  competing  forms  of 
service.  The  client’s  subordination  to  pro¬ 
fessional  authority  invests  the  professional 
with  a  monopoly  of  judgment.  When  an 
occupation  strives  toward  professional i- 
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zation,  one  of  its  aspirations  is  to  acquire 
this  monopoly. 

The  client  derives  a  sense  of  security 
from  the  professional’s  assumption  of  au¬ 
thority.  The  authoritative  air  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  is  a  principal  source  of  the 
client’s  faith  that  the  relationship  he  is 
about  to  enter  contains  the  potentials  for 
meeting  his  needs.  The  professional’s  au¬ 
thority,  however,  is  not  limitless;  its  func¬ 
tion  is  confined  to  those  specific  spheres 
within  which  the  professional  has  been 
educated.  This  quality  in  professional  au¬ 
thority  Parsons  calls  functional  specificity.^ 
Functional  specificity  carries  the  following 
implications  for  the  client-professional 
relationship. 

The  professional  cannot  prescribe  guides 
for  facets  of  the  client’s  life  where  his 
theoretical  competence  does  not  apply.  To 
venture  such  prescriptions  is  to  invade  a 
province  wherein  he  himself  is  a  layman, 
and,  hence,  to  violate  the  authority  of  an¬ 
other  professional  group.  The  professional 
must  not  use  his  position  of  authority  to 
exploit  the  client  for  purposes  of  personal 
gratification.  In  any  association  of  super¬ 
ordination-subordination,  of  which  the  pro¬ 
fessional-client  relationship  is  a  perfect 
specimen,  the  subordinate  member — here, 
the  client — can  be  maneuvered  into  a  de¬ 
pendent  role.  The  psychological  advantage 
which  thereby  accrues  to  the  professional 
could  constitute  a  temptation  for  him.  The 
professional  must  inhibit  his  impulses  to 
use  the  professional  relationship  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sexual  need,  the  need  to 
manipulate  others,  or  the  need  to  live  vi¬ 
cariously.  In  the  case  of  the  therapeutic 
professions  it  is  ideally  preferred  that 
client-professional  intercourse  not  over¬ 
flow  the  professional  setting.  Extra-profes- 
ional  intercourse  could  be  used  by  both 
client  and  professional  in  a  manner  such 
as  to  impair  professional  authority,  with 
a  consequent  diminution  of  the  profes¬ 
sional’s  effectiveness. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  that  phase 
of  professional  authority  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  client-professional  relation¬ 


ship.  Professional  authority,  however,  hat  i 
professional-community  ramifications.  To  i 
these  we  now  turn. 

Sanction  of  the  Community 

Every  profession  strives  to  persuade  the 
community  to  sanction  its  authority  within 
certain  spheres  by  conferring  upon  the  pro¬ 
fession  a  series  of  powers  and  privileges. 
Community  approval  of  these  powers  and 
privileges  may  be  either  informal  or  for¬ 
mal;  formal  approval  is  that  reinforced  by 
the  community’s  police  power. 

Among  its  powers  is  the  profession’s 
control  over  its  training  centers.  This  is 
achieved  through  an  accrediting  process 
exercised  by  one  of  the  associations  within 
the  profession.  By  granting  or  withholding 
accreditation,  a  profession  can,  ideally, 
regulate  its  schools  as  to  their  number,  lo¬ 
cation,  curriculum  content,  and  caliber  of 
instruction.  Comparable  control  is  not  to 
be  found  in  a  non-professional  occupa¬ 
tion.^®  The  profession  also  acquires  con¬ 
trol  over  admission  into  the  profession. 
This  is  achieved  via  two  routes.  First,  the 
profession  convinces  the  community  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  wear  a  profes¬ 
sional  title  who  has  not  been  conferred  it 
by  an  accredited  professional  school.  Any¬ 
one  can  call  himself  a  carpenter,  lock¬ 
smith,  or  metal-plater  if  he  feels  so  quali¬ 
fied.  But  a  person  who  assumes  the  title 
of  physician  or  attorney  without  having 
earned  it  conventionally  becomes  an  im-  I 
postor.  Secondly,  the  profession  persuades 
the  community  to  institute  in  its  behalf  a 
licensing  system  for  screening  those  quali¬ 
fied  to  practice  the  professional  skill.  A 
sine  qua  non  for  the  receipt  of  the  license 
is,  of  course,  a  duly  granted  professional 
title.  Another  prerequisite  may  be  an  ex¬ 
amination  before  a  board  of  inquiry  whose 
personnel  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  profession.  Police  power  enforces 
the  licensing  system;  persons  practicing  the 
professional  skill  without  a  license  are 
liable  to  punishment  by  public  authority.** 
Among  the  professional  privileges,  one 
of  the  most  important  is  that  of  confiden- 
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tiality.  To  facilitate  efficient  performance, 
the  professional  encourages  the  client  to 
volunteer  information  he  otherwise  would 
not  divulge.  The  community  regards  this 
as  privileged  communication,  shared  solely 
between  client  and  professional,  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  latter  legally  from  encroachments 
upon  such  confidentiality.  To  be  sure,  only 
a  select  few  of  the  professions,  notably 
medicine  and  law,  enjoy  this  immunity.  Its 
very  rarity  makes  it  the  ultimate  in  pro¬ 
fessionalization.  Another  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  privileges  is  a  relative  immunity 
from  community  judgment  on  technical 
matters.  Standards  for  professional  per¬ 
formance  are  reached  by  consensus  within 
the  profession  and  are  based  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  body  of  theory.  The  lay  community  is 
presumed  incapable  of  comprehending 
these  standards  and,  hence,  of  using  them 
to  identify  malpractice.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  a  professional’s  performance 
can  be  evaluated  only  by  his  peers. 

The  powers  and  privileges  described 
above  constitute  a  monopoly  granted  by 
the  community  to  the  professional  group. 
Therefore,  when  an  occupation  strives 
toward  professional  status,  one  of  its  prime 
objectives  is  to  acquire  this  monopoly. 
But  this  is  difficult  to  achieve,  because 
counter-forces  within  the  community  re¬ 
sist  strongly  the  profession’s  claims  to  au¬ 
thority.  Through  its  associations  the  pro¬ 
fession  wages  an  organized  campaign  to 
persuade  the  community  that  it  will  bene¬ 
fit  greatly  by  granting  the  monopoly.  Speci¬ 
fically  the  profession  seeks  to  prove:  that 
the  performance  of  the  occupational  skill 
requires  specialized  education;  that  those 
who  possess  this  education,  in  contrast  to 
those  who  do  not,  deliver  a  superior  serv¬ 
ice;  and  that  the  human  need  being  served 
is  of  sufficient  social  importance  to  justify 
the  superior  performance. 

Regulative  Code  of  Ethics 

The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  a  profession 
i  vis-a-vis  clients  and  community  is  fraught 

(with  hazards.  A  monopoly  can  be  abused; 
powers  and  privileges  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 


tect  vested  interests  against  the  public 
weal.*'  *  The  professional  group  could  peg 
the  price  of  its  services  at  an  unreasonably 
high  level;  it  could  restrict  the  numbers 
entering  the  occupation  to  create  a  scarcity 
of  personnel;  it  could  dilute  the  caliber  of 
its  performance  without  community  aware¬ 
ness;  and  it  could  frustrate  forces  within 
the  occupation  pushing  for  socially  bene¬ 
ficial  changes  in  practices.'^  Were  such 
abuses  to  become  conspicuous,  widespread, 
and  permanent,  the  community  would,  of 
course,  revoke  the  profession’s  monopoly. 
This  extreme  measure  is  normally  unneces¬ 
sary,  because  every  profession  has  a 
built-in  regulative  code  which  compels 
ethical  behavior  on  the  part  of  its  members. 

The  profession’s  ethical  code  is  part 
formal  and  part  informal.  The  formal  is 
the  written  code  to  which  the  professional 
usually  swears  upon  being  admitted  to 
practice;  this  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
Hippocratic  Oath  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  The  informal  is  the  unwritten  code, 
which  nonetheless  carries  the  weight  of 
formal  prescriptions.  Through  its  ethical 
code  the  profession’s  commitment  to  the 
social  welfare  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
record,  thereby  insuring  for  itself  the  con¬ 
tinued  confidence  of  the  community.  With¬ 
out  such  confidence  the  profession  could 
not  retain  its  monopoly.  To  be  sure,  self- 
regulative  codes  are  characteristic  of  all 
occupations,  non-professional  as  well  as 
professional.  However,  a  professional  code 
is  perhaps  more  explicit,  systematic,  and 
binding;  it  certainly  possesses  more  altruis¬ 
tic  overtones  and  is  more  public-service- 
oriented.*  These  account  for  the  frequent 
synonymous  use  of  the  terms  “profes¬ 
sional”  and  “ethical”  when  applied  to  oc¬ 
cupational  behavior. 

While  the  specifics  of  their  ethical  codes 
vary  among  the  professions,  the  essentials 
are  uniform.  These  may  be  described  in 
terms  of  client-professional  and  colleague- 
colleague  relations. 

Toward  the  client  the  professional  must 
assume  an  emotional  neutrality.  He  must 
provide  service  to  whoever  requests  it,  ir- 
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respective  of  the  requesting  client's  age, 
income,  kinship,  politics,  race,  religion, 
sex,  and  social  status.  A  non-professional 
may  withhold  his  services  on  such  grounds 
without,  or  with  minor,  censure;  a  profes¬ 
sional  cannot.  Parsons  calls  this  element 
in  professional  conduct  universalism.  In 
other  words,  only  in  his  extra-occupational 
contacts  can  the  professional  relate  to 
others  on  particularistic  terms,  i.e.,  as 
particular  individuals  with  concrete  per¬ 
sonalities  attractive  or  unattractive  to  him. 
In  his  client  contacts  particularistic  con¬ 
siderations  are  out  of  place.  Parsons  also 
calls  attention  to  the  element  of  disinterest¬ 
edness  in  the  professional-client  relation¬ 
ship.®  In  contrast  to  the  non-professional, 
the  professional  is  motivated  less  by  self- 
interest  and  more  by  the  impulse  to  per¬ 
form  maximally.  The  behavior  corollaries 
of  this  service  orientation  are  many.  For 
one,  the  professional  must,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  give  maximum-caliber  service. 
The  non-professional  can  dilute  the  quality 
of  his  commodity  or  service  to  fit  the  size 
of  the  client’s  fee;  not  so  the  professional. 
Again,  the  professional  must  be  prepared 
to  render  his  services  upon  request,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience. 

Relationships  Within 
the  Professional  Group 

The  ethics  governing  colleague  relation¬ 
ships  demand  behavior  that  is  cooperative, 
equalitarian,  and  supportive.  Members  of 
a  profession  share  technical  knowledge 
with  each  other.  Any  advance  in  theory 
and  practice  made  by  one  professional  is 
quickly  disseminated  to  colleagues  through 
the  professional  associations.®  The  pro¬ 
prietary  and  quasi-secretive  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  discovery  and  invention  prevalent  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world  are 
out  of  place  in  the  professional.  Also  out  of 
place  is  the  blatant  competition  for  clients 
which  is  the  norm  in  so  many  non-profes¬ 
sional  pursuits.  This  is  not  to  gainsay 
the  existence  of  intra-professional  com¬ 
petition;  but  it  is  a  highly  regulated  com¬ 
petition,  diluted  with  cooperative  ingredi¬ 


ents  which  impart  to  it  its  characteristicaBj 
restrained  quality.  Colleague  relatkn 
must  be  equalitarian;  intra-professiooil 
recognition  should  ideally  be  based  soldy 
upon  performance  in  practice  and/or 
contribution  to  theory.*  Here,  too,  par¬ 
ticularistic  considerations  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  operate.  Finally,  professional  col¬ 
leagues  must  support  each  other  vis-a-vis 
clientele  and  community.  The  professional 
must  refrain  from  acts  which  jeopardize  the 
authority  of  colleagues,  and  must  sustain 
those  whose  authority  is  threatened.^^ 

The  ways  and  means  whereby  a  profes¬ 
sion  enforces  the  observance  of  its  ethical 
code  constitute  a  case  study  in  social  con¬ 
trol.  Self-discipline  is  achieved  informally 
and  formally. 

Informal  discipline  consists  of  the 
subtle  and  the  not-so-subtle  pressures  that 
colleagues  exert  upon  one  another.  An  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  connection  is  the  phenonK- 
non  of  consultation  and  referral.®  Consul¬ 
tation  is  the  practice  of  inviting  a  colleague 
to  participate  in  the  appraisal  of  the  client’s 
need  and 'or  in  the  planning  of  the  service 
to  be  rendered.  Referral  is  the  practice  of 
affording  colleagues  access  to  a  client  or 
an  appointment.  Thus,  one  colleague  may 
refer  his  client  to  another,  because  lack  of 
time  or  skill  prevents  his  rendering  the 
needed  service;  or  he  may  recommend 
another  for  appointment  by  a  prospective 
employer.  Since  professional  ethics  pr^ 
eludes  aggressive  competition  and  adver¬ 
tising,  consultation  and  referral  constitute 
the  principal  source  of  work  to  a  profes¬ 
sional.  The  consultation-referral  custom 
involves  professional  colleagues  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  reciprocity  which  fosters  mutual 
interdependence.  Interdependence  facili¬ 
tates  social  control;  chronic  violation  of 
professional  etiquette  arouses  colleague 
resentment,  resulting  in  the  cessation  (rf 
consultation  requests  and  referrals. 

A  more  formal  discipline  is  exercised 
by  the  professional  associations,  which 
possess  the  power  to  criticize  or  to  cen¬ 
sure,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  bar  recalci- 1 
trants.  Since  membership  in  good  standing  I 
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I  in  the  professional  associations  is  a  sine 
qua  non  of  professional  success,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  formal  disciplinary  action  operates 
I  as  a  potent  force  toward  conformity. 

The  Professional  Culture 

Every  profession  operates  through  a 
network  of  formal  and  informal  groups. 
Among  the  formal  groups,  first  there  are 
the  organizations  through  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  performs  its  services;  these  pro- 
,  vide  the  institutionalized  setting  where  pro¬ 
fessional  and  client  meet.  Examples  of 
such  organizations  are  hospital,  clinic, 
university,  law  office,  engineering  firm,  or 
social  agency.  Second,  there  are  the  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  functions  are  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  profession’s  supply  of  talent 
and  to  expand  its  fund  of  knowledge.  These 
include  the  educational  and  the  research 
centers.  Third  among  the  formal  groups 
are  the  organizations  which  emerge  as  an 
expression  of  the  growing  consciousness- 
of-kind  on  the  part  of  the  profession’s 
members,  and  which  promote  so-called 
group  interests  and  aims.  These  are  the 
professional  associations.  Within  and 
around  these  formal  organizations  extends 
a  filigree  of  informal  groupings:  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  small,  closely  knit  clusters  of  col¬ 
leagues.  Membership  in  these  cliques  is 
based  on  a  variety  of  affinities:  specialties 
within  the  profession;  affiliations  with  se¬ 
lect  professional  societies;  residential  and 
work  propinquity;  family,  religious,  or 
ethnic  background;  and  personality  attrac- 
'  tions. 

The  interactions  of  social  roles  required 
by  these  formal  and  informal  groups  gen¬ 
erate  a  social  configuration  unique  to  the 
profession,  viz.,  a  professional  culture.  All 
occupations  are  characterized  by  formal 
and  informal  groupings;  in  this  respect  the 
professions  are  not  unique.  What  is  unique 
is  the  culture  thus  begotten.  If  one  were  to 
single  out  the  attribute  that  most  effec¬ 
tively  differentiates  the  professions  from 
'  other  occupations,  this  is  it.  Thus  we  can 
talk  of  a  professional  culture  as  distinct 
from  a  non-professional  culture.  Within 
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the  professions  as  a  logical  class  each  pro¬ 
fession  develops  its  own  subculture,  a 
variant  of  the  professional  culture;  the 
engineering  subculture,  for  example,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  subcultures  of  medicine  and 
social  work.  In  the  subsequent  discussion, 
however,  we  will  treat  the  culture  of  the 
professions  as  a  generic  phenomenon.  The 
culture  of  a  profession  consists  of  its 
values,  norms,  and  symbols. 

The  social  values  of  a  professional 
group  are  its  basic  and  fundamental  be¬ 
liefs,  the  unquestioned  premises  upon 
which  its  very  existence  rests.  Foremost 
among  these  values  is  the  essential  worth 
of  the  service  which  the  professional  group 
extends  to  the  community.  The  profession 
considers  that  the  service  is  a  social  good 
and  that  community  welfare  would  be  im¬ 
measurably  impaired  by  its  absence.  The 
twin  concepts  of  professional  authority  and 
monopoly  also  possess  the  force  of  a  group 
value.  Thus,  the  proposition  that  in  all 
service-related  matters  the  professional 
group  is  infinitely  wiser  than  the  laity  is 
regarded  as  beyond  argument.  Likewise 
non-arguable  is  the  proposition  that  ac¬ 
quisition  by  the  professional  group  of  a 
service  monopoly  would  inevitably  pro¬ 
duce  social  progress.  And  then  there  is  the 
value  of  rationality;  that  is,  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  objectivity  in  the  realm  of  theory 
and  technique.  By  virtue  of  this  orienta¬ 
tion,  nothing  of  a  theoretical  or  technical 
nature  is  regarded  as  sacred  and  unchal¬ 
lengeable  simply  because  it  has  a  history  of 
acceptance  and  use. 

The  norms  of  a  professional  group  are 
the  guides  to  behavior  in  social  situations. 
Every  profession  develops  an  elaborate 
system  of  these  role  definitions.  There  is 
a  range  of  appropriate  behaviors  for  seek¬ 
ing  admittance  into  the  profession,  for 
gaining  entry  into  its  formal  and  informal 
groups,  and  for  progressing  within  the  oc¬ 
cupation’s  hierarchy.  There  are  appropriate 
modes  of  securing  appointments,  of  con¬ 
ducting  referrals,  and  of  handling  con¬ 
sultation.  There  are  proper  ways  of  ac¬ 
quiring  clients,  of  receiving  and  dismissing 
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them,  of  questioning  and  treating  them,  of 
accepting  and  rejecting  them.  There  are 
correct  ways  of  grooming  a  protege,  of 
recompensing  a  sponsor,  and  of  relating 
to  peers,  superiors  or  subordinates.  There 
are  even  group-approved  ways  of  challeng¬ 
ing  an  outmoded  theory,  of  introducing  a 
new  technique,  and  of  conducting  an  in¬ 
tra-professional  controversy.  In  short, 
there  is  a  behavior  norm  covering  every 
standard  inter-personal  situation  likely  to 
recur  in  professional  life. 

The  symbols  of  a  profession  are  its 
meaning-laden  items.  These  may  include 
such  things  as:  its  insignias,  emblems,  and 
distinctive  dress;  its  history,  folklore,  and 
argot;  its  heroes  and  its  villains;  and  its 
stereotypes  of  the  professional,  the  client, 
and  the  layman. 

Comparatively  clear  and  controlling 
group  values,  behavior  norms,  and  sym¬ 
bols,  which  characterize  the  professions, 
are  not  to  be  encountered  in  non-profes¬ 
sional  occupations. 

Our  discussion  of  the  professional  cul¬ 
ture  would  be  incomplete  without  brief 
mention  of  one  of  its  central  concepts,  the 
career  concept.  The  term  career  is,  as  a 
rule,  employed  only  in  reference  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  occupation.  Thus,  we  do  not  talk 
about  the  career  of  a  bricklayer  or  of  a 
mechanic;  but  we  do  talk  about  the  career 
of  an  architect  or  of  a  clergyman.  At  the 
heart  of  the  career  concept  is  a  certain 
attitude  toward  work  which  is  peculiarly 
professional.  A  career  is  essentially  a  call¬ 
ing,  a  life  devoted  to  “good  works.”  Pro¬ 
fessional  work  is  never  viewed  solely  as  a 
means  to  an  end;  it  is  the  end  itself.  Cur¬ 
ing  the  ill,  educating  the  young,  advancing 
science  are  values  in  themselves.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  performs  his  services  primarily 
for  the  psychic  satisfactions  and  secondarily 
for  the  monetary  compensations.®  Self- 
seeking  motives  feature  minimally  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession;  of  maximal  im¬ 
portance  is  affinity  for  the  work.  It  is  this 
devotion  to  the  work  itself  which  imparts 
to  professional  activity  the  service  orien¬ 
tation  and  the  element  of  disinterestedness. 
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Furthermore,  the  absorption  in  the  work 
is  not  partial,  but  complete;  it  results  in  a 
total  personal  involvement.  The  work  life 
invades  the  after-work  life,  and  the  sharp  ;  the  pi 
demarcation  between  the  work  hours  and  po^ai 
the  leisure  hours  disappears.  To  the  pro-  fprofc 
fessional  person  his  work  becomes  hb  throu 
life.^®  Hence  the  act  of  embarking  upon  of  th 
a  professional  career  is  similar  in  some  r^  >  By  h 
spects  to  entering  a  religious  order.  The  j 
same  cannot  be  said  of  a  non-professional  lo®"' 
occupation.  ^hims 

To  succeed  in  his  chosen  profession,  the  Com 
neophyte  must  make  an  effective  adjust-  ( 
ment  to  the  professional  culture.**  Mas¬ 
tery  of  the  underlying  body  of  theory  and 
acquisition  of  the  technical  skills  are  in 
themselves  insufficient  guarantees  of  pro¬ 
fessional  success.  The  recruit  must  also  ’ 
become  familiar  with  and  learn  to  weave 
his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  culture.  Therefore,  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  a  neophyte  into  a  professional 
is  essentially  an  acculturation  process 
wherein  he  internalizes  the  social  values, 
the  behavior  norms,  and  the  symbols  of 
the  occupational  group.^®  In  its  frustra¬ 
tions  and  rewards  it  is  fundamentally  no 
different  from  the  acculturation  of  an  im-  t 
migrant  to  a  relatively  strange  culture. 
Every  profession  entertains  a  sterotype  of 
the  ideal  colleague;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
always  one  who  is  thoroughly  adjusted  to 
the  professional  culture.*®  The  poorly  ac- 
culturated  colleague  is  a  deviant;  he  is 
regarded  as  “peculiar,”  “unorthodox,”  “an¬ 
noying,”  and  in  extreme  cases  a  “trouble¬ 
maker.”  Whereas  the  professional  group 
encourages  innovation  in  theory  and  tech-  . 
nique,  it  tends  to  discourage  deviation  from  j 
its  social  values  and  norms.  In  this  inter¬ 
nal  contradiction,  however,  the  profes¬ 
sional  culture  is  no  different  from  the 
larger  culture  of  society. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
professional  schools  is  to  identify  and 
screen  individuals  who  are  prospective 
deviants  from  the  professional  culture. 
That  is  why  the  admission  of  candidates 
to  professional  education  must  be  judged 
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Ion  grounds  in  addition  to  and  other  than 
their  academic  qualifications.^  Psychic 
factors  presaging  favorable  adjustment  to 
;  the  professional  culture  are  granted  an  im- 
’  portance  equivalent  to  mental  abilities.  The 
t  professional  school  provides  test  situations 
through  initial  and  graduated  exposures 
of  the  novice  to  the  professional  culture. 
By  his  behavior  in  these  social  situations 
I  involving  colleagues,  clients,  and  com- 
j  munity,  the  potential  deviant  soon  reveals 
himself  and  is  immediately  weeded  out. 
'*Comparable  preoccupation  with  the 


psychic  prerequisites  of  occupational  ad¬ 
justment  is  not  characteristic  of  non-pro¬ 
fessional  occupations. 

The  picture  of  the  professions  just  un¬ 
veiled  is  an  ideal  type.  In  the  construction 
of  an  ideal  type  some  exaggeration  of 
reality  is  unavoidable,  since  the  intent  is 
to  achieve  an  internally  coherent  picture. 
One  function  of  the  ideal  type  is  to  struc¬ 
ture  reality  in  such  manner  that  discrete, 
disparate,  and  dissimilar  phenomena  be¬ 
come  organized,  thereby  bringing  order  out 
of  apparent  disorder. 
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NOTES 

11.  The  writer  acknowledges  his  debt  to  his  former  students  at  the  School  of  Social  Welfare, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  who,  as  members  of  his  research  seminars,  assisted 
him  in  identifying  and  abstracting  the  sociological  literature  on  occupations.  Their  con¬ 
scientious  assistance  made  possible  the  formulation  presented  in  this  paper. 

12.  The  occupational  classification  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  is  precisely  such  a 
continuum.  The  categories  of  this  classification  are:  a)  professionals  and  semi-professional 

I  technical  workers;  b)  proprietors  and  managers,  both  farm  and  non-farm,  and  officials;  c) 
clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers;  d)  craftsmen,  skilled  workers,  and  foremen;  e)  opera- 
L  tives  and  semi-skilled  workers;  and  f)  laborers,  unskilled,  service,  and  domestic  workers. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  op.  cit.) 

I  13.  The  sequence  in  which  the  five  attributes  are  discussed  in  this  paper  does  not  reflect  upon 
'  their  relative  importance.  The  order  selected  has  been  dictated  by  logical  considerations. 

I  14.  A  technology  is  a  profession  whose  aim  is  to  achieve  controlled  changes  in  natural  rela¬ 
tionships.  Convention  makes  a  distinction  between  technologists  who  shape  non-human 
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materials  and  those  who  deal  with  human  beings.  The  former  are  called  engineers;  the| 
latter  practitioners. 

15.  To  set  up  and  run  a  school  for  floral  decorating  requires  no  approval  from  the  national 

florists’  association,  but  no  school  of  social  work  could  operate  long  without  approval  of  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education.  i 

16.  Many  non-professional  occupations  have  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  licensing  legislatkni 
in  their  behalf.  Witness  the  plumbers,  radio  operators,  and  barbers,  to  mention  a  few,  HoW  ) 
ever,  the  sanctions  applied  against  a  person  practicing  a  non-professional  occupation  an 
much  less  severe  than  is  the  case  when  a  professional  occupation  is  similarly  involved. 

17.  This  partly  explains  why  physicians  do  not  testify  against  each  other  in  malpractice  suits. 

18.  The  term  calling  literally  means  a  divine  summons  to  undertake  a  course  of  action.  0rigin4jj,£ 
ally,  it  was  employed  to  refer  to  religious  activity.  The  Protestant  Reformation  widened! 
its  meaning  to  include  economic  activity  as  well.  Henceforth  divinely  inspired  “i 
works”  were  to  be  both  secular  and  sacred  in  nature.  Presumably,  then,  any  occupationill 


choice  may  be  a  response  to  divine  summons.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  nolelFour 


that  the  German  word  for  vocation  is  Beruf,  a  noun  derived  from  the  verb  berufen,  to  call. 

19.  The  all  pervading  influence  of  work  upon  the  lives  of  professionals  results  in  interesting  by¬ 
products.  The  members  of  a  profession  tend  to  associate  with  one  another  outside  the  workl 
setting  (Hall,  Oswald,  “The  Stages  of  a  Medical  Career,”  op.  cit.).  Their  families  minglq 
socially;  leisure  time  is  spent  together;  “shop  talk”  permeates  social  discourse;  and  a  con 
sensus  develops.  The  profession  thus  becomes  a  whole  social  environment,  nurturing  charac 
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teristic  social  and  political  attitudes,  patterns  of  consumption  and  recreation,  and  decorumj  j 
and  Weltanschauung  (Caplow,  op.  cit.;  and  Form,  William  H.,  ‘Toward  an  Occupational)  • 
Social  Psychology,”  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  24,  February  1946,  pp.  85-99),  ^ 

20.  The  laity  also  entertain  a  stereotypic  image  of  the  professional  group.  Needless  to  say,  the 
layman’s  conception  and  the  professional’s  self-conception  diverge  widely,  because  they  an 
fabricated  out  of  very  different  experiences.  The  layman’s  stereotype  is  frequently  a  div 
tortion  of  reality,  being  either  an  idealization  or  a  caricature  of  the  professional  type. 
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Summer 
for  Teachers 


Courses 
of  the  Blind 


OrigiiHTHE  1960  summer  course  schedule  of 
courses  for  teachers  of  blind  and  partially 
seeing  children  in  which  the  American 
to  note^Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  participating 
to  call, 
ting  by 
le  wort 
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includes  opportunities  for  enrollment  in 
different  sections  of  the  country — Cali- 
^[^fomia,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  New 
I  a  con-i  York  State. 

charac-  All  of  the  institutions  provide  courses 
Icconinijn  1960  in  the  area  of  education  of  par- 
5ational)jj^lly  children,  making  it  possible 

say,  thejf®'’  serve  both  blind  and  par¬ 

tially  seeing  children  to  acquire  skill  in 
the  broader  field. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  courses  is  pre¬ 
sented  below. 
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George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Jn<E  14-July  16:  First  Term — Practicum; 
study  of  the  eye;  educational  procedures 
for  blind  and  for  partially  seeing  children; 
braille  reading  and  writing  (basic). 

July  18-Aucust  19:  Second  Term — Practi¬ 
cum:  braille  teaching  procedures;  advanced 
educational  procedures. 

July  5-July  29:  Workshop — Potentialities 
and  Problems  of  Severely  Disturbed  Blind 
Children.” 

San  Francisco  State  College 
San  Frandsco,  California 

June  20-June  24:  Intersession  Workshop-^ 
“Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  in 
the  Secondary  Schools.” 

'June  27-August  5:  Regular  Session — Obser¬ 
vation  of  methods  and  procedures  and 
practices  under  supervision;  student  teach¬ 
ing;  student  teaching  seminar;  structure 
iuid  function  of  the  eye;  survey  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  organization  problems;  gen¬ 
eral  teaching  methods;  advanced  braille 
reading  and  writing;  intensive  study  of 
problems  in  the  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped. 

August  8- August  26:  Post  Session — Prepa¬ 
ration.  selection,  use  of  materials  in  area 
of  partially  seeing  children,  problems  of 
adaptation  of  school  environment,  optical 
aids. 
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Workshop — “Orientation  and  Mobility  for 
Blind  Children.” 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 

July  5-Auoust  12:  Six-week  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion — Study  of  the  eye;  principles  and 
practices  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren;  advanced  problems  in  education:  a 
laboratory  course  in  teaching  blind  chil¬ 
dren;  observation  and  practice  teaching; 
principles  and  practices  in  education  of 
partially  seeing  children;  practice  teach¬ 
ing  and  observation  of  partially  seeing 
children. 

July  II -July  22:  Workshop — “Guidance  and 
Counseling  for  Adolescent  Blind  Children.” 
July  25-August  5;  Advanced  Workshop — 
Educational  Guidance  and  Counseling  for 
Partially  Seeing  Children — The  Social, 
Educational  and  Vocational  Aspects. 

Univarsity  of  Minnasota 
Minnaopolis,  Minnasota 

June  13-July  15;  Regular  Summer  Ses.sion — 
Introduction  to  education  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children — blind  and  partially  see¬ 
ing;  braille  codes,  curriculum  adaptation 
for  blind  children  in  elementary  grades; 
curriculum  adaptation  for  blind  children  in 
secondary  grades;  study  of  the  eye;  prepa¬ 
ration,  selection,  use  of  instruction^  mate¬ 
rials  for  partially  seeing  children;  super¬ 
vised  pre-student-teaching  exploratory  ex¬ 
perience  in  classes  for  blind  and  partially 
seeing  students. 

Further  information  covering  the  above 
courses  is  available  from  the  following 
persons  at  the  respective  institutions: 

S.  C.  Ashcroft,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Robert  A.  Bowers.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  San  Francisco  State  College,  1600 
Holloway  Avenue.  San  Francisco  27,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Feme  K.  Root.  Education  for  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  School  of  Education.  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  805  S.  Crouse  Avenue.  Syra¬ 
cuse  10,  New  York. 

Jeanne  R.  Kenmore.  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology,  Pattee  Hall  15A,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  College  of  Education. 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 
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Home  Teacher  Certification  Standards 


In  September  1959,  the  Board  of  Home 
Teacher  Certification  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  issued 
a  statement  of  philosophy  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  blind,  and  detailed  the  quali¬ 
fications  to  be  met  by  an  individual  for 
certification  by  the  AAWB  as  a  home 
teacher  of  one  of  two  classes:  home  teacher, 
and  home  teacher  specialist. 

The  paragraphs  below  are  essentially 
the  content  of  the  statement  and  the  out¬ 
lines  of  requirements  for  the  respective 
certificates. 

Philosophy 

The  AAWB  Board  of  the  Home  Teacher 
Certification  believes  that  the  profession  of 
home  teaching  should  be  the  basic  field- 
service  for  the  blind  which  begins  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  rehabilitation.  In  line  with  this  ob¬ 
jective,  the  Board  feels  that  professional 
home  teaching  embraces  counseling  and 
casework,  as  well  as  instruction.  A  good 
home  teaching  service  will  recognize  the 
community  needs  of  the  individual  and 
interpret  these  needs  to  the  community  it¬ 
self.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
effective  home  teacher  possess  certain  fun¬ 
damental  skills.  These  should  include  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  capacity  to  readily  adjust 
to  a  variety  of  conditions  and  situations. 
The  home  teacher  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  be  capable  of 
formulating  and  implementing  a  plan  for 
meeting  these  specific  needs,  thus  leading 
him  to  a  more  complete  and  satisfying  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  daily  tasks  involved  in  liv¬ 
ing  and  working. 

Certified  Home  Teacher 

To  be  eligible  for  an  AAWB  certificate 
as  a  certified  home  teacher,  evidence  of  the 
following  requirements  must  be  submitted: 
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Two  years  of  college  credit  which  musij 
include  the  following  courses: 

a.  Four  semester  hours  of  background! 
courses  in  teaching  methods. 

b.  Four  semester  hours  of  background^ 
courses  in  social  problems. 

c.  One  semester  hour  of  a  course  in  the! 
pathology  of  the  eye. 

In  lieu  of  the  college  work  required  in| 
No.  1,  a  candidate  may  offer  in  substi 
tution  a  statement  from  high-school  au¬ 
thorities  showing  completion  of  the' 
twelfth  grade  plus  four  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  employment  experience  as  a 
home  teacher  in  a  recognized  agency 
for  the  blind. 

All  applicants,  either  those  submitting 
transcripts  of  college  credit  or  evidence 
of  experience,  must  have  had  an  inten 
sive  course  for  six  to  nine  months  in 
the  practical  skills  of  home  teaching  at 
an  approved  teacher  training  institute, 
rehabilitation  center,  or  agency  in-serv-' 
ice  program  for  the  blind.  This  course 
should  include  evidence  that  the  candi-' 
date  is  competent  to  instruct  and  has 
demonstrated  ability  in  the  following 
areas : 

a.  Independent  foot  travel  by  means  of 
an  approved  method  of  cane  technique. 

b.  The  awareness  of  the  importance  of 

the  activities  of  daily  living:  personal  j 
grooming,  eating,  selection  of  clothing,^ 
etc.  ,  ^ 

c.  Braille:  a  thorough  reading  and  writ-'  * 

ing  knowledge  of  English  Braille— ! ' 
American  Revision,  1959.  * 

d.  Typewriting:  a  good  basic  technique  ^  ^ 

of  keyboard  mastery  and  acceptable  ac-  x ' 
curacy  and  speed.  i  * 

e.  Practical  skills:  candidates  should 
have  the  ability  to  instruct  in  two  of  the 
three  following  areas: 
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Gross  Movements:  With  emphasis  on 
speed  and  manipulation;  belts,  mats, 
rush  seating,  basketry,  braiding  and  in¬ 
dustrial  assembly. 

Soft  Materials:  Concentrating  on  ability 
to  recognize,  define  and  separate,  such 
as  in  knitting,  crocheting,  elementary 
weaving  including  loopermat  making, 
speed-o-weave,  simple  plastic  and  leather 
lacing,  simple  hand  sewing. 

Complex  Crafts;  Stressing  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  problems  and  operation,  as  in 
chair  caning,  advanced  leather  work, 
complex  basketry,  advanced  weaving, 
machine  sewing,  wood-working,  hand 
tools,  and  other  machine  operations. 

Certified  Home  Teacher  Specialist 

To  be  eligible  for  an  AAWB  certificate 
as  a  certified  home  teacher  specialist,  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  following  requirements  must 
be  submitted: 
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The  candidate  must  already  hold  a  cer¬ 
tificate  as  a  certified  home  teacher,  or 
be  able  to  meet  the  standards  and  quali¬ 
fications  as  outlined  [above]. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of 
an  approved  four-year  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  with  at  least  a  minor  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  possess,  or  have  the  training 


qualifications  to  secure,  a  certificate 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
state  or  local  unit,  or  be  eligible  for  an 
AAIB  teachers’  certificate  in  states 
where  visually  handicapped  teachers 
cannot  be  certified,  except  in  Canada 
since  Canadian  candidates  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  a  minor  in  education 
or  qualifications  for  a  public-school 
teaching  certificate,  as  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  not  available  in  under-grad¬ 
uate  studies  and  can  only  be  acquired 
in  a  graduate  school. 

3.  The  candidate  must  present  a  transcript 
in  evidence  of  having  completed  one 
full  year  of  credit  from  an  approved 
graduate  school  of  social  work,  or  an 
equivalent  course  on  the  graduate  level 
in  rehabilitation. 

4.  The  candidate  may,  in  lieu  of  the 
graduate  work  required  in  No.  3,  offer 
in  substitution,  two  years  of  successful 
employment  experience  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  in  an  agency  program  of  home 
teaching,  or  have  had  advanced  courses 
and  training  and  demonstrated  skills  in 
such  special  areas  as  the  deaf-blind, 
preschool  work,  special  case-work  coun¬ 
seling,  or  particular  ability  in  other 
related  fields  such  as  the  retarded  or 
multiple-handicapped. 
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Graduate  Course 
in  Mobility  Training 


A  Graduate  course  in  mobility  training 
of  the  blind,  leading  to  a  master  of  edu¬ 
cation  degree,  will  be  offered  this  year  by 
the  Boston  College  Graduate  Department 
of  Education  in  cooperation  with  St.  Paul’s 
Rehabilitation  Center,  in  Newton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  under  a  grant  from  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This  is 
the  first  course  of  its  kind  to  be  given  by 
a  college  or  university  in  this  country. 


The  fourteen-month,  thirty-six-credit 
course  will  run  from  June  27,  1960, 
through  the  1961  summer  session.  The 
pioneer  course  will  be  limited  to  eight 
students,  who  must  have  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  an  accredited  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  and  must  be  in  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion  with  eyesight  correctible  to  20/20. 

In  addition  to  methods  of  mobility  in¬ 
struction,  the  curriculum  will  include 
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three  basic  courses  in  education  at  the 
Boston  College  School  of  Education,  cov¬ 
ering  research  methods  in  education, 
modern  educational  thought,  and  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  learning;  and  such  areas  of 
study  as  abnormal  psychology,  orienta¬ 
tion  to  work  with  the  blind,  dynamics  of 
blindness  and  rehabilitation,  the  nature 
and  training  of  the  human  senses,  medical 
aspects  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  hu¬ 
man  behavior,  and  casework  principles. 
The  program  also  includes  weekly  semi¬ 
nar  sessions  with  medical,  educational  and 
social-work  experts;  observation  periods  at 
St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center  and  at 
agencies  for  the  blind;  service  as  volunteer 
aides  at  eye  hospitals  in  the  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton  area;  and  later,  internship  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  public-school  programs  for  the 
blind  sponoserd  by  the  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind. 

The  courses  will  be  taught  by  Boston 
College  faculty  members  and  specialists 
from  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center,  a 
facility  of  Boston’s  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind.  Joseph  M.  Runci,  chief  of  profes¬ 
sional  services  at  the  Guild,  has  resigned 
his  post  to  join  the  faculty  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  will  be  coordinator  of  the 
new  course  and  assistant  professor  lectur¬ 


ing  on  orientation  to  work  with  the  blind, 
Frederick  A.  Silver,  assistant  administra¬ 
tor  at  St.  Paul’s  and  chairman  of  its  D^ 
partment  of  Mobility,  will  be  in  charge  of 
all  technical  details  of  the  program.  St. 
Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center  will  be  the 
clinical  facility  for  the  new  program, 
where  students  will  work  with  blind  per¬ 
sons  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  seventy. 

The  program  was  set  in  motion  by  t^ 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  director  of 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  Reverend  Charles  F.  Dono¬ 
van,  dean  of  the  Boston  College  School  of 
Education. 

It  is  reported  that  the  program  cor¬ 
responds  in  many  ways  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Mobility  and  Orientation  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
held  last  June  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  [New  Outlook,  March 
1960). 

Traineeship  grants  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  program  are  offered  by  the  OVR  to 
each  of  the  eight  trainees  selected  for  the 
course.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  Graduate  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


A  REMINDER 

that  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  with  Talking  Book  Topics  supplement,  is  now 
available  on  1 6^-rpm  records.  It  is  published  nranthly  except  July  and  August, 
and  released  concurrently  with  the  inkprint  and  braille  editions. 

Subicriptiont  to  tho  racordod  adition  ora  $5.00  par  yaor.  Addrats  ordars  to  tha 
Naw  Outlook  for  tha  Blind,  15  Watt  Sixtaanth  Straat,  Naw  York  11,  Naw  York. 

Chackt  thould  ba  moda  poyobla  to  tha  Amaricon  Fourtdotion  for  tha  Blind,  Iik. 
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BditorhUy  Speaking 


Standard  or  Substandard 

In  this  issue  the  New  Outlook  publishes 
the  “revised"  certification  requirements 
for  the  field  of  home  teaching  released  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  jour¬ 
nal  is  very  aware  of  the  long-standing 
problem  of  clarification  of  the  function  of 
home  teaching  and  of  proper  preparation 
of  home  teachers.  We  may  anticipate  an 
early  intensification  of  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  a  result  of  a  grant  that  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  by  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  to  the  AAWB  for 
that  purpose.  We  expect  to  present  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  our  next  issue  elaborating  on  that 
forthcoming  study. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  publication 
of  the  new  certification  standards  in  this 
issue  does  not  constitute  endorsement.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire  field 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  further 
scrutinize  these  proposals  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  thoroughly,  assess  their  broader 
significance,  and  evaluate  their  probable 
impact  on  quality  of  personnel  in  particu¬ 
lar  and  on  services  to  blind  persons  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Specifications  for  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  any  field  should  be  examined  and 
tested  against  questions  like  these:  Is  the 
I  area  of  function  clearly  defined?  Are  the 
(specified  responsibilities  realistic  in  terms 

Iof  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  per¬ 
sons  to  be  served?  Will  the  required  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  bring  into  the  field  a 
'corps  of  competent  and  expert  workers? 
It  would  appear  that  the  proposals  are 
wanting  in  several  crucial  respects,  when 
jfiewed  in  the  light  of  these  questions.  If 
accepted  by  the  field,  they  are  not  likely 
to  serve  the  interests  of  home 
teachers  or  improve  services  to  blind  per¬ 
sons. 


While  we  fully  recognize  the  need  to 
protect  workers  of  proven  competence 
who  are  already  engaged  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem  that  they  could  be 
“blanketed  in”  by  some  type  of  “grand¬ 
father  clause,”  as  is  often  done  by  civil- 
service  departments  and  professional  asso¬ 
ciations,  without  setting  up  requirements 
that  tend  to  lower  standards  for  the  future. 

For  example,  the  1955  survey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that 
over  50  per  cent  of  home  teachers  had 
completed  four  or  more  years  of  college 
training.  Also,  over  the  years,  leaders 
among  the  home  teachers  have  consist¬ 
ently  specified  a  college  degree  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  educational  requirement  for  this 
work.  Yet  the  proposed  AAWB  require¬ 
ments  advocate  only  two  years  of  college 
courses  as  a  minimum,  and  even  permit 
substitution  for  this  limited  amount  of 
academic  work.  Thus,  the  proposed  edu¬ 
cational  requirements  are  at  a  level  lower 
than  that  already  being  observed  by  a 
majority  of  agencies  that  offer  specialized 
services  to  blind  persons. 

As  usually  defined,  a  profession  is 
founded  on  an  organized  body  of  theory 
and  knowledge,  is  based  on  principles,  not 
rule-of-thumb  or  routine  skills,  and,  in 
content  and  method,  is  governed  by  the 
purposes  to  be  served.  But  according  to 
the  AAWB  committee  report,  the  home 
teacher  is  expected  to  carry  out  many  of 
the  usual  activities  of  a  social  caseworker 
and  of  a  teacher  without  meeting  the  edu¬ 
cational  standards  of  either  profession.  To 
complicate  the  problem,  the  home  teacher 
is  expected  to  be  a  mobility  orientor  as 
well.  As  to  the  requirement  that  the  “certi¬ 
fied  home  teacher  specialist”  must  show 
evidence  of  having  completed  partial  train¬ 
ing  in  either  social  work  or  rehabilitation, 
one  can  only  affirm  that  professional  train¬ 
ing  is  an  integrated  whole.  A  half-trained 
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social  worker  or  rehabilitation  specialist 
cannot  be  half  of  a  professional  or  even 
a  “junior”  professional,  any  more  than  a 
half-trained  lawyer  or  physician  can  be  a 
half-member  of  the  bar  or  half  a  doctor. 
Blind  persons  deserve  better  service  than 
that. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  quality  of 
service,  the  proposed  requirements  do  not 
serve  the  interests  of  the  home  teachers 
themselves.  Adoption  of  these  standards, 
which  are  lower  than  those  of  social  work 
or  education,  or  vocational  counseling,  or 
mobility  instruction,  will  tend  to  fix  the 
status  and  salary  of  the  home  teacher  on 
a  level  lower  than  that  of  any  other  oc¬ 
cupation  involved  in  serving  blind  persons, 
thereby  doing  a  disservice  to  those  who 
carry  out  the  programs,  not  to  mention 
those  who  need  the  services. 

The  proposed  process  of  certification 
itself  deserves  some  attention.  According 
to  the  application  form  accompanying  the 
statement  of  requirements,  “All  evidence 
of  having  completed  the  requirements  will 
be  included  in  the  agency  director’s  en¬ 
dorsement  .  .  .  and  will  be  accepted  by 
the  board  in  good  faith  as  to  the  candi¬ 
date’s  eligibility  to  meet  the  standards  re¬ 
quired  for  professional  employment  in  the 
local  state  program  or  agency.”  Thus  en¬ 
dorsement  by  the  agency  director  of  a 
candidate’s  application  is  tantamount  to 
certification.  This  places  the  association 
in  the  position  of  being  a  rubber  stamp,  by 

Letters  to 

Faster  Recording  Speed 

To  THE  Editor: 

All  of  us  like  to  find  support  for  the  ideas 
we  hold;  so,  I  was  especially  pleased  to  read 
the  report  on  research  by  Enc  and  Stolurow 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 
This  research  gave  experimental  verification 
to  what  a  good  many  of  us  have  known,  or  at 
least  felt  strongly,  for  some  time — i.e.,  much 
of  our  learning  through  listening  is  proceed¬ 
ing  at  an  unnecessarily  slow  pace.  I  hope  more 
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divesting  it  of  real  administrative  or  pn>.{ 
fessional  responsibility.  Offhand,  we  know! 
of  no  professional  association  or  similar  or-' 
ganization  which  delegates  its  own  respon-i 
sibility  so  freely.  In  any  case,  this  seetmhpeei 
to  be  a  potentially  hazardous  procedure, hhey 

which  can  be  abused.  sp*® 

ual ' 
just 
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Whether  the  proposed  criteria  for  cer-l 
tification  advance  or  retard  the  efforts  ofj 
home  teachers  to  achieve  professiotull 
status  may  be  assessed  against  anothffi  first- 
article  appearing  in  this  issue,  “Attributar?*® 
of  a  Profession,”  by  Dr.  Ernest  Greeo-jjhJ 
wood.  Any  significant  attempt  to  raise  thejtive 
standards  of  practice  through  clarificatiool 
and  definition  of  training  and  experience 
requirements  is  desirable,  but  these  pro-  jjyj, 
posed  requirements  do  not  seem  to  meeowhii 
these  important  tests.  Their  proposal  bWindi 
AAWB,  however,  may  be  expected  toj®''*^* 


serve  constructive  ends  in  providing  sd 


recent  a  restatement  for  consideration  bj  of 
whatever  study  commission  may  be  en  eas; 
visaged  by  the  OVR  grant  referred  to 


above,  and  if  they  also  stimulate  all  coni 


cerned  to  the  kind  of  responsible  study 
which  involves  a  careful  analysis  of  the  this 
content  and  method  of  home  teaching  and  cas 
skillful  formulation  of  the  kind  of  traininj 


to  be  demanded  of  future  recruits  to  thii 


type  of  work  . 

If  the  new  certification  requirements  oires 
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the  Association  are  a  first  step  in  this  di-jP**' 
rection,  then  they  are  to-be  welcomed.  ‘ 


—A.F.H. 


the  Editor 
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experiments  like  this,  using  even  faster  rates  *1 
of  listening,  will  be  performed  and  will  help  » 
bring  about  changes  in  listening  for  the  blind  'S 
The  authors  of  the  research  suggest  thal  Jo 
their  study  may  have  implications  for  the  pro-  fi® 
duction  of  talking  books.  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  implication  is  rather  for  the  pro-  Jb 
duction  of  talking-book  playback  equipmentyo 


and  for  tape  playback  equipment. 


While  the  study  indicates  greater  leaminflbt 
per  minute  of  listening  from  the  higher  rate! h' 
it  also  points  out  considerable  individu 
differences,  as  well  as  differences  in  react 
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or  pro-jio  variety  in  the  material  used.  These  find- 
i  knowlings  are  not  surprising.  If  listening  is  like  any 
•I  I  other  human  behavior  we  know,  then  we 
II  aror-l  n^igjjt  well  expect  that  individuals  would  vary 
respoo.!  ^jjgly  jp  their  reaction  times  or  in  their 
'  seeiQil  speed  of  perception  or  in  the  speed  at  which 
ceduii'they  listen  best.  Certainly  individuals  vary  in 
spe^  of  sight-reading,  and  the  same  individ- 
,  ual  will  vary  his  speed  of  sight-reading  to  ad- 
**^'‘just  to  the  difficulty  of  the  material.  In  the 
area  of  listening,  we  need  only  recall  what 
happens  in  learning  a  foreign  language.  The 
first-year  student  can  understand  connected 
tribut  ISP***^^  language  if  the  vocabulary  is 

nouto^jin^ple  jjpj  and  very  distinct. 

Green-  -phj  second-  or  third-year  student,  or  the  na- 
aise  the  tive  to  that  tongue,  can  listen  to  it  at  a  much 
ficatioo  faster  rate.  Why  shouldn't  the  same  principles 
lerience  listening  to  English? 

If  then  we  allow  for  differences  between  in- 
s®  PfO"  dividuals  and  differences  in  the  material 
to  meetl  which  will  affect  the  performance  of  any  one 
osa)  Windividual  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  allow- 
:ted  1"'°  variables  cannot  well  be 

^made  at  the  production  end  of  the  recording 
process.  What  is  needed.  I  suggest,  is  a  method 
of  giving  the  individual  listener  instant  and 
easy  control  over  the  speed  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  being  read.  I  have  long  maintained 
that  the  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  have 
a  phonograph  turntable  or  a  tape  re¬ 
corder  with  a  variable  speed  control.  With 
of  thfl  this,  the  listener  can  speed  up  when  he  hears 
ing  andieasy  and  familiar  content,  and  can  slow  down 
when  the  going  gets  tough,  and  all  this  may 
to  within  the  same  record,  or  certainly 

'"within  the  same  book.  One  problem  at  the 
moment  is  that  speeding  up  a  record  or  tape 
lents  oiresults  in  some  distortion  and  rise  in  level  of 
this  di|P'l‘^l'  of  the  voice.  But  most  of  the  people  I 
fknow  who  use  this  do  not  seem  to  find  this 
too  objectionable.  Many  of  us  consistently 
play  thirty-three-rpm  records  at  forty-five  rpm 
with  no  difficulty.  I  have  even  found  that  with 
good  tape  recordings,  male  voice,  speaking 
slowly,  on  a  subject  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
I  can  listen  and  comprehend  at  a  double  speed. 
'^At  least  I  can  comprehend  enough  to  know 
ter  rates  '"'hether  I  want  to  go  back  and  read  it  slowly 
will  help  so  as  to  get  every  word.  And  this,  incidentally, 
le  blind  's  one  of  the  greatest  problems  for  the  blind — 
;est  thal  *<>  ^  able  to  skim  and  scan  quickly  without 
the  pro-  having  to  plod  through  every  word. 

5  to  sug-  Let  me  add  just  a  few  statistics  to  prove 
the  pro  'he  importance  of  faster  listening,  especially 
|uipment\for  those  blind  who  go  to  college,  or  who  go 
into  a  profession,  where  there  is  always  much 
leaminijliterature  to  be  read.  The  average  college 
freshman  reads  at  about  250  words  per  min¬ 
ute.  The  average  person  reads  aloud  at  about 
150  words  per  minute,  and  that  goes  for  talk¬ 
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ing-book  and  tape  recordings,  too.  I  cannot 
cite  exact  figures,  but  I  would  guess  that  most 
college  seniors  and  college  teachers  read  up¬ 
wards  of  four  hundred  words  per  minute.  By 
now  the  blind  listener  is  at  a  300  per  cent  dis¬ 
advantage.  And  when  we  talk  about  skimming 
or  scanning  material,  the  comparison  gets  de¬ 
pressing.  So  any  speed-up  in  rate  of  listening 
would  be  a  great  time  and  frustration  saver 
for  the  many  blind  who  must  get  quantities 
of  reading  done.  For  instance,  a  girl  I  know 
who  is  blind  will  read  (she  hopes)  seven 
books  for  one  three-semester-hour  course  in 
English  in  college.  At  an  average  of  four 
hundred  pages  per  book,  and  oral  reading  at 
twenty  pages  per  hour,  this  will  demand  140 
hours  of  reading,  in  sixteen  weeks,  for  just 
one  course.  And  she  has  four  other  courses. 
Obviously,  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  in  reading 
time  through  speeding  up  would  give  her 
time  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  perhaps  even  to 
say  “hello”  to  her  friends  now  and  then. 

Personally,  I  have  partly  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  speeding  listening  by  using  a  com¬ 
mercial  radio-phonograph  with  a  completely 
variable-speed  turntable,  from  sixteen  to 
ninety  rpm.  And  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Dupress  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  working  on  developing  a  variable- 
speed  control  for  a  tape-playback  machine. 
I  hope  those  who  produce  talking-book  and 
tape-playback  equipment  will  take  note.  The 
Library  of  Congress  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
new  and  improved  reading  methods  for  the 
blind.  I  hope  they  will  take  note  of  the  need 
for  individually  controlled  listening  speed. 

Walter  F.  Stromer 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 


Sighted  Trainers  Only? 

To  THE  Editor; 

In  this  enlightened  age  when  we  are  doing 
away  with  the  deification  of  physical  sight,  I 
was  tremendously  amazed  to  read  the  article 
about  the  findings  of  the  national  conference 
on  mobility  training.  “Mobility  training  is  a 
task  for  a  sighted,  rather  than  a  blind,  in¬ 
dividual.”  This  is  an  extreme,  if  not  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  absurd,  conclusion.  If  this  policy  of 
excluding  qualified,  competent  blind  individ¬ 
uals  from  teaching  orientation  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  a  shockingly  regressive  downward 
step. 

I  wish  to  avoid  extreme  statements  similar 
to  that  made  in  the  article.  I  will  not  there¬ 
fore  assume  that  only  blind  persons  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  orientation.  However,  the  article 
states,  and  correctly,  that  an  instructor  should 
be  able  to  identify  with  living  as  a  blind  per- 
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son.  There  are  many  people,  with  or  without 
sight,  who  have  tremendous  depths  of  un¬ 
derstanding.  But  who  can  better  identify  with 
living  as  a  blind  person  than  an  intelligent, 
competent  blind  person?  Yes.  Tm  talking 
about  positive,  realistic  living  as  a  blind  per¬ 
son.  not  existence  in  a  world  of  pseudo 
tragedy.  A  sighted  person,  when  confronted 
with  blindness,  tends  to  consider  his  physical 
sight  all-important:  a  blind  person  realistically 
regards  physical  sight  as  one  of  the  senses.  A 
sighted  person  tends  to  regard  blindness  as  a 
deprivation:  an  intelligent  sightless  person 
understands  it  as  a  chance  to  function  nor¬ 
mally  with  four  senses,  plus  a  sound  body  and 
mind,  whereas  the  next  guy  may  have  five 
senses:  etc.  A  sighted  person  may  tend  to¬ 


ward  stereotypes:  a  blind  person  in  the  kan  ask  a 
will  think  for  himself  and  evaluate  his  bU  room 
ness  in  terms  of  intelligence,  common  seat  /.nniD 
and  relevant  experience.  ^ 

The  point  is.  that  to  deprive  the  field  o 
mobility  training  of  the  talents  of  qualifie 
people,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  also  b(  ease 
cause  there  is  a  crying  need  for  intelligei  do  hi 
competent  mobility  instructors,  would  b 
worse  than  nefarious.  Let  us  all  fold  ot 
hands  and  say  a  silent  prayer  that  such  tur^^'^  I 
the-clock-back  exclusion  never  happens. 

Yours  for  the  common  sense  approach, 

BillLmt, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesot 
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CONCRETE  EVIDENCE 

Love  begets  love,  they  say,  and  one 
anecdote  or  story  usually  begets  another 
one.  “Hindsight”  hasn’t  been  getting  as 
many  stories  as  we  might  like  lately — ^pos¬ 
sibly  because  we  have  not  been  telling  any. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Cleveland  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  events  scheduled  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind.  During  one  of 
the  more  informal  sessions,  I  told  one  and 
it  begot  one.  Here  they  are. 

“One  afternoon  I  boarded  an  airplane 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  passengers,”  I  be¬ 
gan,  explaining  that  a  lot  of  us  who  are 
blind  frequently  encounter  airline  person¬ 
nel  who  feel  that  we  must  board  planes 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  passengers  (just 
another  kind  of  preferential  treatment,  per¬ 
haps).  “I  entered  the  seat  nearest  the  win¬ 
dow,  folded  and  put  away  my  white  cane, 
fastened  the  seat  belt  and  relaxed  to  await 
the  take-off.  A  man  entered  the  cabin,  de¬ 
posited  his  hat  in  the  overhead  rack,  sat 
down  in  the  aisle  seat  beside  me,  fastened 
his  seat  belt,  and  relaxed  into  oblivion  be¬ 
hind  a  newspaper.  As  usual  under  the 
strange  impersonality  of  such  unintimate 
intimacies  of  travel,  neither  of  us  ex¬ 
changed  a  word  of  greeting. 
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“The  plane  took  off  after  a  while,  aof 
with  the  perhaps  unconscious  releasing 
tension  within  me  as  the  engines  gentk 
down  from  their  first  few  minutes  of  shU 
tering  roar  and  vibration,  I  realized  tb 
my  early  boarding  had  made  it  somewb 
longer  than  normal  since  I  had  smoked 
cigarette.  Now,  as  a  rule,  we  well-orientti 
and  adjusted  blind  travelers  have  our  littl 
ways  of  knowing  when  to  do  what.  If  yo 
cannot  figure  out  a  way  to  know  when  th 
seat-belt  sign  is  extinguished,  you  simpi 
leave  yours  buckled — that  is,  unless  it  is 
long  flight  and  you  just  have  to  visit 
men’s  room.  In  that  case,  you  may  have 
little  difficulty  knowing  when  one  of 
usually  two  washrooms  is  vacant.  So  yol 
casually  raise  your  arms  above  your  heil 
as  though  taking  a  deep  stretch  to  relievl 
your  muscles,  and  as  they  touch  the  overi 
head  you  hope  with  a  little  luck  to  localj 
the  stewardess  call-button.  If  you  find 
you  push  it.  It  doesn’t  really  matted 
though,  for  if  she  is  anywhere  in  sight 
you  at  all  she  already  has  observed  yod 
arm-maneuvers  and  is  at  your  side  m, 
sweetly  ask  if  she  may  be  helpful.  Sincj  I®' 
she  had  learned  that  you  were  blind  frOT 
the  airline  attendant  who  brought  you 
you  needn’t  explain  further,  but  sini| 
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ask  as  modestly  as  possible  if  the  wash¬ 
room  is  unoccupied  and  if  so  will  she  ac¬ 
company  you  up  the  aisle.  If  she  replies 
affirmatively,  you  know  that  it  is  all  right 
to  remove  the  seat  belt  and  your  nerves 
tase  a  bit.  Besides,  by  this  time  you  really 
do  have  to  visit  the  washroom. 

“But  to  get  back  to  the  first  story,  on 
this  particular  occasion  I  utilized  those  im¬ 
portant  aids  to  the  blind — the  ears  and  the 
nose.  Seldom  have  I  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  when  the  no-smoking  sign  is  ex¬ 
tinguished,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  most 
passengers  use  those  noisy  Zippo  cigarette 
lighters  which — when  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  clack  in  unison — would  jar  any 
blind  person’s  ears,  and  the  sensitive  nos¬ 
trils  confirm  that  smoking  is  at  last  per- 
imitted.  On  this  occasion  there  were  no 
clacking  lighters,  and  sniff  as  I  might  I 
could  detect  no  cigarette  smoke.  My  yen 
for  a  cigarette  increased,  and  I  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  impose  upon  the  kindness  of  my 
taciturn  neighbor  on  the  aisle.  Touching 
his  arm  lightly  to  attract  his  attention — he 
had  now  been  immersed  in  the  newspaper 
for  a  full  half-hour — I  begged  his  pardon 
and  asked  if  he  minded  telling  me  whether 
the  no-smoking  sign  was  on  or  off.  He  put 
down  the  paper  with  an  annoyed  flourish, 
turned  in  my  direction  and  said,  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you — are  you  blind?”  He 
returned  behind  his  newspaper;  I  returned 
to  the  unaided  task  of  sniffing  and  listening 
sans  cigarette,  and  eventually  got  a  favor¬ 
able  cue.  It  was  just  before  we  landed  that 
I  looked  at  my  braille  watch,  and  while  I 
am  sure  I  did  nothing  ostentatiously,  I  am 
equally  sure  he  saw  me  do  it.  I  often  have 


\  wondered  how  he  felt  the  rest  of  the  day.” 

When  I  finished  the  foregoing,  a  blind 
man  with  the  almost  believable  name  of 
McAllister  Upshaw,  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  staff,  offered  his  version 
of  the  “what’s-the-matter-with-you-are-you- 
blind?”  theme.  He  had  that  jeering  and 


jarring  phrase  thrown  at  him  by  an  irat< 
mason.  It  seems  that  Upshaw  was  abou 
halfway  across  a  section  of  newly-poure< 
and  smoothened  cement  driveway  pavini 


at  the  time.  There  was  only  one  thing — he 
wasn’t  walking  on  the  plank-bridge  that 
had  been  placed  there  for  the  protection 
of  the  still-wet  cement.  If  Upshaw  thinks 
I  gave  his  story  rather  small  space  in  com¬ 
parison  to  my  own — well,  it’s  my  column. 

STICKS  AND  STONES 

Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones 
— and  last  February’s  “Hindsight”  piece 
on  the  subject  of  mobility  attracted  a  few 
stones  in  reaction  to  my  remarks  about 
sticks — meaning  white  ones.  Several 
readers  in  Florida  simply  wanted  me  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  I  was  getting  at — something  of 
a  reflection  upon  my  writing  skill,  I  think. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  other  readers 
thought  they  knew  what  I  was  getting  at, 
and  contributed  reactions  to  what  they 
thought  it  was. 

A  thoughtful  response  came  from 
Joseph  Burlo,  in  Valetta,  Malta,  who 
picked  up  the  question  of  the  white  cane 
as  an  identifying  label.  He  says  in  part: 

“We  too  find  the  problem  of  imme¬ 
diate  identification  rather  difficult,  but  then 
our  people  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
doctrination.  The  blind  themselves  are 
anxious  that  they  should  have  some  means 
of  being  readily  identified.  I  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  recently  since  we 
have  started  any  positive  action  for  help¬ 
ing  them  to  help  themselves,  and  whereas 
each  blind  person  was  previously  a  rather 
lonely  member  of  a  fully  sighted  family 
or  group,  he  is  now  an  accepted  member  of 
a  community  and  feels  that  he  belongs  to 
a  fraternity  the  official  badge  of  which  is 
to  him  a  matter  of  pride  and  he  is  natur¬ 
ally  eager  to  exhibit  it.  Whether  this  is 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say;  it  is  merely  an  observa¬ 
tion  on  what  has  been  happening.” 

Whether  “good,  bad  or  indifferent,”  as 
our  Malta  reader  says,  this  column  and 
the  New  Outlook  will  welcome  the  chance 
to  consider  for  publication  any  concisely 
written  opinions,  whether  formal  or  in¬ 
formal,  regarding  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  of  mobility  for  blind  persons. 
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Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“The  Role  of  the  Ophthalmologist  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Blind  Patients,”  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Finestone  and  Sonia  Gold.  New  York. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  The  Seeing  Eye, 
1959. 

Ophthalmologists  have  often  been  per¬ 
ceived  by  those  in  service  to  the  blind  as 
functioning  in  a  grand  isolation,  remote 
from  the  day-to-day  non-medical  concerns 
of  rehabilitating  blind  persons.  A  number 
of  observers  have  attempted  to  delineate 
the  personal  and  professional  dynamics 
which  may  account  for  this  apparent  non¬ 
involvement.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  blindness  represents  failure  for  the 
eye  specialist  and  that  his  rehabilitation 
non-involvement  is  a  type  of  repressive 
mechanism,  emotionally  removing  him 
from  the  realities  of  limited  success. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  seems 
evident  that  there  is  an  acute  need  for  the 
continued  interest  and  activity  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists  in  rehabilitation,  even  after  their 
skills  cannot  improve  vision.  As  noted  in 
this  study,  Louis  Cholden,  in  A  Psychiatrist 
Works  with  Blindness,  observed  that  the 
ophthalmologist  has  a  role  in  informing 
the  patient  of  his  blindness,  and  that  this 
process  is  related  to  subsequent  success  in 
rehabilitation.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to 
explore  the  role  perceptions  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists  in  this  respect  and  to  suggest  im¬ 
plications  for  service  to  the  blind.  This  is 
the  goal  of  the  Finestone  and  Gold  study. 
“Consequently,”  they  observe,  “it  becomes 
important  to  describe  and  evaluate  se¬ 
lected  practices  carried  on  and  concepts 
held  by  ophthalmologists  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  rehabilitative  consequences 
for  newly  blinded  persons.” 
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THE  FINDINGS.  Norms  were  set  up  on 
the  basis  of  responses  to  a  preliminary 
questionnaire  sent  to  twenty-five  ophthal¬ 


mologists  known  to  be  “rehabilitation- 
oriented,”  eighteen  of  whom  replied.  Thea 
doctors  were  characterized  as  having  con 
cerns  for  blind  patients  going  beyond  im 
mediate  medical  problems,  informing  pa 
tients  as  to  the  condition  of  blindnet 
sufficiently  early  to  encourage  rehabilitathi 
efforts,  taking  responsibility  for  informio{ 
patients  of  the  facts  of  their  blindness,  hav¬ 
ing  expectations  that  blind  persons  can  liv(| 
happy  and  useful  lives,  and  engaging 
active  referral  of  blind  patients  for  neede(^ 
services,  including  foot  travel. 

A  mail  questionnaire,  the  major  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  study,  was  then  sent  to  a  ran¬ 
dom  sample  of  five  hundred  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  taken  from  a  list  of  3,500  members 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogy  and  Otolaryngology.  Returns  were 
ceived  from  180,  or  36  per  cent,  of  thost! 
contacted.  This  group  provided  the  fol-' 
lowing  data,  in  comparison  with  thej 
smaller,  rehabilitation-oriented  group; 

1.  “The  overwhelming  majority  of  oph¬ 
thalmologists  define  their  roles  as  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  concern  with  medical  aspects 
of  eye  pathology.”  In  the  special  rehabilita¬ 
tion-oriented  group,  none  restricted  them¬ 
selves  solely  to  medical  aspects. 

2.  “There  is  striking  unanimity  of  opin-| 
ion  that  the  responsibility  for  informing] 
the  patient  belongs  with  the  doctor,  though 
he  may,  at  his  discretion,  share  it  with 
others.  In  this  respect,  both  the  broadly 
representative  group  and  the  small  s^ 
lected  group  are  alike.” 

3.  A  greater  proportion  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion-oriented  ophthalmologists  than  general 
ophthalmologists  believe  that  hope  should 
not  be  left  with  the  patient  when  blindness  /' 
is  irreversible. 

4.  In  regard  to  informing  the  patient 
about  his  blindness  early,  the  rehabilitation- 
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early  timing.  A  majority  of  the  general 
group  do  not. 

5.  ,  .  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of 
the  broad  group  of  ophthalmologists  have 
images  of  blindness  which  are  pessimistic.” 
The  incidence  of  optimism  in  both  groups 
was  similar. 

6.  The  rehabilitation-oriented  and  the 
general  groups  of  ophthalmologists  both 
provided  similar  estimates  of  the  preval¬ 
ence  of  certain  types  of  problems  among 
blind  persons.  In  descending  order  of  fre¬ 
quency,  the  problems  were  ranked  as  fol¬ 
lows:  a)  economic  problems;  b)  problems 
in  emotional  adjustment;  c)  problems  in 
travel  adjustment;  and  d)  interpersonal 
problems. 

7.  “Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  all  ophthal¬ 
mologists  refer  half  or  more  of  their  pa¬ 
tients  for  service  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation.  The  next  most  frequently  reported 
referral  focus  is  for  low-vision  optical 
aids.  The  number  of  ophthalmologists  re¬ 
porting  no  referral  assumes  significant 
proportions  for  all  other  types  of  service.” 
Rehabilitation-oriented  ophthalmologists  re¬ 
port  much  more  referral  activity  than  oph¬ 
thalmologists  in  general. 

8.  Three-fourths  of  the  ophthalmologists 
report  having  obtained  their  knowledge 
about  the  social  and  emotional  problems 
of  blind  persons  from  their  own  experience. 
“The  contribution  of  formal  training  is  re¬ 
ported  as  secondary.” 

9.  Ophthalmologists  with  high  referral 
activity  have  the  following  characteristics: 

a.  They  “estimate  that  problems  of 
emotional,  interpersonal,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  are  widely  prev¬ 
alent  among  blind  persons.” 

b.  They  “describe  their  responsibility 
as  including  attention  to  the  future 
social  and  emotional  adjustment  of 
blind  patients.” 

c.  They  “have  an  opinion  about  the 
adequacy  of  community  services.” 

d.  They  “practice  in  hospitals  or  as 
agency  consultants.” 

The  authors  suggest  implications  for 
action,  including: 


1.  The  doctor’s  professional  training 
should  include  material  dealing  with  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  blind  persons.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  should  be  made  familiar  with 
national  agencies  to  which  he  can  turn  for 
specific  information. 

2.  Agencies  should  acquaint  ophthal¬ 
mologists  with  data  concerning  follow-up 
of  patients  referred  to  them  by  the  physi¬ 
cian. 

3.  Ophthalmologists  should  play  a  lar¬ 
ger  role  in  community  services  to  blind 
persons  through  such  avenues  as  service 
on  boards  and  committees  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  education  activities. 

4.  The  rehabilitative  role  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist  should  be  represented  in 
materials  at  local  and  national  meetings  of 
ophthalmological  societies. 

IMPLICATIONS.  This  study  provides  a 
number  of  valuable  insights  into  the  oph¬ 
thalmologists’  views  of  their  role  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  finding  is  that  a  small 
group  of  “rehabilitation-oriented”  eye  doc¬ 
tors  can  be  differentiated  in  professional 
behavior  from  eye  doctors  in  general.  The 
former  tend  to  engage  in  activities  which 
facilitate  rehabilitation  and  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
non-medical  professional  personnel  in  this 
field. 

The  study  stimulates  at  least  one  vital 
question:  If  “rehabilitation-oriented”  phy¬ 
sicians  engage  more  frequently  than  other 
physicians  in  rehabilitative  professional 
behavior,  how  did  they  get  that  way?  One 
possible  clue  lies  in  the  Finestone  and 
Gold  observation  that  these  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  tend  to  have  had  experience  in 
agencies  and  institutions  serving  visually 
handicapped  persons.  However,  there  is 
little  basis  for  extending  this  finding.  Are 
such  affiliations  the  cause  or  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rehabilitation  orientation? 

If  it  can  be  determined  that  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  orientation  grows  out  of  agency  and 
institutional  experiences,  techniques  will 
have  to  be  developed  to  encourage  oph- 
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thalmologists  to  have  such  experiences. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  ascertained  that 
existing  rehabilitative  attitudes  in  ophthal¬ 
mology  encourage  some  physicians  to  en¬ 
ter  into  agency  and  institutional  affiliations, 
then  the  causes  of  such  attitudes  will  still 
be  largely  unknown.  In  either  case,  it  seems 
that  we  are  left  with  the  question:  “How 
did  they  get  that  way?”  This  is  not  just  an 
academic  question.  If  data  on  this  point 
can  be  made  avalibale,  we  may  be  better 
able  to  arrange  for  increasing  numbers  of 
blind  persons  to  be  served  by  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  who  have  a  sensitivity  to  non-medical 
adjustment  problems,  inform  patients  re¬ 
alistically  of  their  eye  conditions,  and  make 
appropriate  referrals  at  the  proper  time. 

A  possible  answer  to  the  question 
seems  to  lie  in  further  research.  There  is 
a  need  for  a  re-study  of  the  Finestone- 
Gold  population.  This  subsequent  work 
would  explore  the  differences  in  personal 
and  professional  characteristics  between 
the  most  and  least  rehabilitation-oriented 


ophthalmologists.  However,  differenccj 
would  be  sought  at  deeper  levels.  Amonn 
the  characteristics  upon  which  compaiw 
sons  could  be  made  are:  type  of  trainbw 
received,  affiliations,  personality  charac¬ 
teristics,  acceptance  and  rejection  of  blind| 
persons,  attitudes  toward  the  handicapped,! 
social  sensitivity,  vocational  interests,  and  I 
quality  of  relationships  with  patients.  Sonw- 
where  in  this  matrix,  the  crucial  charac* 
teristics  of  the  rehabilitation-oriented  groi^ 
may  be  discovered.  If  so,  the  findings  may 
be  helpful  in  selecting  and  training  oph¬ 
thalmologists  for  agency  and  institutional 
service  and  in  determining  how  ophthal¬ 
mologists  can  be  helped  to  work 
blind  persons  most  effectively.  Such  an  ex¬ 
ploration  into  the  dynamics  of  rehabili-l 
tation-orientation  among  medical  eye 
specialists  may  suggest  means  of  suppl^ 
menting  the  informational  techniques  of¬ 
fered  by  Finestone  and  Gold  to  positively 
influence  ophthalmologists'  attitudes  to-| 
ward  blindness. 
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Book  Reviews 


Beauty  for  the  Sighted  and  the  Blind,  by 
Allen  H.  Eaton.  Ph.D.  Foreword  by  Helen 
Keller.  New  York,  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1959, 
181  pp.  Reviewed  by  William  L.  Dauter- 
man.* 

The  publisher  introduces  this  book,  as 
quoted  from  the  jacket,  in  these  words: 

“  ‘While  blindness  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  human  handicaps,’  writes  Dr.  Allen 
Eaton,  ‘it  is  in  no  way  an  impairment  of 
the  mental  and  spiritual  resources  of  the 
individual;  it  leaves  intact  the  wellsprings 
through  which  the  highest  intellectual  and 
spiritual  heights  can  be  attained.’  It  is 
through  these  wellsprings  of  feeling  and 
sensibility  that  this  book  brings  to  the  blind 

*  Mr.  Dauterman  is  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  at  Texas  Technological  College, 
Lubbock,  Texas.  He  was  supervisor  of  the 
Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Adult 
Blind  during  the  period  of  some  of  Dr.  Eaton’s 
experiments  there. 


and  their  sighted  companions  a  new  worldf[[' 
of  beauty. 

“To  encourage  this  happy  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  sighted  and  the  blind, 
Dr.  Eaton  has  made  a  collection  of  ob¬ 
jects  from  the  arts  of  man  and  also  one 
from  the  world  of  nature:  objects  beauti¬ 
ful  to  behold  through  both  the  sense  of 
sight  and  the  sense  of  touch.  The  explora¬ 
tion  of  these  and  other  objects  with  both 
visual  and  tactile  appeal  will  enable  the 
blind  to  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  beauty 
than  they  have  ever  known  before.  For 
the  sighted,  this  tactile  exploration  gives 
a  heightened  consciousness  of  the  aesthetic 
values  of  touch,  which  many  have  said  to 
be  one  of  their  finest  experiences.” 

The  major  purposes  of  this  book  are  to 
assist  in  breaking  down  barriers  to 
munication  of  understanding  between  the 
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rencetl sighted  and  those  who  are  blind  or  deaf- 
blind.  and  to  present  suggestions  and  a 
specific  method  involving  the  use  of  the 
universal  enjoyment  of  beauty  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  improved  communication 
and  understanding.  Evidence  is  given  to 
support  the  idea  that,  not  only  enriched 
ts  'anjl  lives  may  result  for  any  who  participate, 
Sanejbut  that  special  groups  may  be  reached 
through  augmenting  educational,  rehabili¬ 
tative,  and  social  techniques  with  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  some  new  goals  and  ex¬ 
periences  related  to  man’s  artistic  inter¬ 
ests. 

In  the  foreword  to  the  book.  Miss  Helen 
k  withl^^eller  responds  eloquently  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  smaller  population,  the  deaf- 
blind,  for  whom  as  an  equally  important 
group  Dr.  Eaton  is  striving  to  facilitate 
communication  with  the  rest  of  society. 
Miss  Keller  says  in  part,  “He  affords  an 
impressive,  concrete  realization  of  life  that 
kill  enrich  the  blind  and  discard  the  re¬ 
moteness  which  used  to  be  their  lot.  In 
Ibis  exhibits  and  the  information  they 
[spread  among  the  public  Mr.  Eaton  will 
Ibuild  up  delightful  subjects  of  common  in- 
jterest  between  the  blind  and  their  seeing 
fellows.  From  my  own  experience  I 
[warmly  support  his  assertion  that  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  beauty  is  as  vital  to  the 
blind  as  to  those  who  see,  and  that  every 
person  without  sight,  but  with  the  insight, 
has  within  his  reach,  has  for  the  claiming, 
a  kingdom  of  beauty  that  is  inexhaustible 
in  any  lifetime.’  ” 

Quite  appropriately  Miss  Mary  E. 
Switzer  contributes  an  informative  and 
forward-looking  preface  to  the  volume. 
Appropriately,  because  Miss  Switzer’s  un¬ 
derstanding,  encouragement,  and  support 
made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Eaton  to  com¬ 
plete  the  study  and  prepare  this  book  with 
tthe  aid  of  a  research  fellowship  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Miss  Switzer  says:  “On  the  February 
afternoon  three  years  ago  when  I  first  met 
Allen  Eaton,  I  caught  the  vision  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  project — beauty  for 
^he  sighted  and  the  blind.  As  he  unfolded 
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his  dream  that  the  sighted  and  the  blind 
together  could  share  the  common  experi¬ 
ence  of  appreciating  beautiful  things,  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  I  began  to  see  an  almost 
limitless  significance  in  his  idea.  We  tend  to 
place  so  little  emphasis  and  importance  on 
the  role  of  beauty  in  life.  Do  we  neglect  it 
— or  take  it  for  granted?  Agencies  or¬ 
ganized  to  give  service  to  people  have 
usually  neglected  the  therapeutic  role  of 
aesthetics — as  important  to  the  whole  man 
we  strive  for  as  competency  in  anything. 
As  Allen  Eaton  unfolded  his  dream, 
showed  his  objects  of  beauty  and  took  me 
in  imagination  through  the  museums  of 
our  country  with  our  blind  friends,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  see  something  even  more  reward¬ 
ing  for  programs  of  rehabilitation — a 
unique  and  untried  vehicle  to  increased 
understanding.” 

From  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  the  major 
chapters,  the  reader  may  obtain  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  scope  of  the  book, 
the  variety  of  approaches,  and  some  partic¬ 
ular  areas  of  interest  to  him. 

Beauty:  The  Aesthetic  Experience;  Age  Long 
—World  Wide 

Touch:  A  Way  to  Knowledge — A  Way  to 
Beauty 

Some  Abilities  and  Achievements  of  Blind 
Persons 

The  Collection  of  Objects  of  Beauty  for  the 
Sighted  and  the  Blind;  Promotes  Communi¬ 
cation;  Stimulates  Learning  and  Encourages 
Appreciation  of  Beauty  and  Wonder  in  the 
Arts  of  Man  and  in  the  World  of  Nature 
The  Interpretation  of  These  Objects  to  Blind 
Persons 

Individuals,  Sighted  and  Blind,  Sharing  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Beauty  Together 
A  Collection  of  Objects  of  Wonder  and  Beauty 
from  the  Great  Storehouse  of  Nature 
Beauty  for  Those  Who  Neither  See  Nor  Hear: 
The  Deaf-Blind 

Museums  and  Their  Possible  Service  to  Blind 
Persons 

Writing  and  Thinking  Toward  Beauty  for  the 
Blind 

A  Glance  Back  and  a  Look  Forward;  New 
Worlds  for  the  Sighted  and  the  Blind  in 
Communication  and  Companionship 

It  is  difficult  for  this  reviewer  to 
achieve  objectivity  in  regard  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  this  book,  the  author,  or  the 
major  project  reported.  Being  a  blind  per¬ 
son,  having  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
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the  author,  and  having  made  a  very 
minor  contribution  to  the  project  cer¬ 
tainly  contributed  to  my  ego  involvement 
and  whatever  loss  of  perspective  is  present 
and  obvious  to  the  reader  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments.  Those  of  us  who  happen  to 
be  students  of  psychology  in  general,  or 
students  of  the  psychological  aspects  of 
blindness,  are  just  as  inclined  to  lose  our 
objectivity  in  regard  to  a  subject  with 
which  we  are  personally  identified  as  do 
non-psychologically  oriented  people.  The 
basic  concept  of  individual  differences 
seems  so  obvious  and  so  simple,  but  seems 
to  be  so  much  more  difficult  to  remember 
and  to  apply  than  is  the  assumption  that 
personal  experience  is  synonymous  with 
group  experience  and  psychological  in¬ 
sight.  In  his  book.  Dr.  Eaton  has  ade¬ 
quately  demonstrated  that  intelligence, 
sensitivity,  interest,  and  opportunity  are  all 
that  is  needed  to  understand  the  significant 
meanings  of  experiences  of  individuals 
who  happen  to  be  sighted  or  blind.  He  ac¬ 
cepts  the  notion  that  the  sighted  and  the 
blind  have  different  life  experiences.  He 
rejects  the  notion  that  the  dissimilarity  of 
experiences  is  a  barrier  to  communication 
and  understanding  per  se. 

The  basic  message  of  this  volume  is  to 
the  effect  that  beauty  is  for  the  sighted 
and  the  blind.  More  than  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  is  presented  to  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  that  blind  people  from  all 
strata  of  our  society  do  participate  in 
the  production  and  the  enjoyment  of 
heauty.  While  Dr.  Eaton  makes  no  attempt 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  literary  arts,  he  demonstrates 
that  blind  and  deaf-blind  persons  have  pref¬ 
erences  for  and  capacities  to  utilize  a  wide 
variety  of  artistic  modalities.  Although 
generous  use  is  made  of  philosophical  con¬ 
structs  concerning  the  nature  of  the  aes¬ 
thetic  experience.  Dr.  Eaton  prefers  to  rest 
his  case  on  the  firmer  evidence  provided 
by  cultural  anthropologists  and  psycholo¬ 
gists.  Since  before  recorded  history,  even 
during  periods  of  deprivation,  as  well  as 
in  the  various  social  orders  of  today,  evi¬ 
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dence  of  man’s  need  to  improve  his  eiv 
vironment  beyond  mere  utility  is  abw  the  | 
dantly  apparent.  That  he  has  done  so  pre  pace 
supposes  a  uniquely  human  motivation,  anc  fami 
that  he  has  continued  to  do  so  presuppose  cour 
the  need  to  be  an  emerging  and  expanding  mop 
one,  the  satisfaction  of  which  is  partially  id  froir 
the  creative  activity  and  partially  in  theenjlishe 
joyment  of  the  finished  creation.  ^  "S 
It  is  understandable  that  the  author,  whc  pity 
has  spent  his  life  trying  to  make  objects  ol  Gen 
beauty  accessible  for  enjoyment  by  all  wh  emp 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  shouk  “1 
recognize  that  blind  people,  generally,  wen  self- 
severely  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  de  1 
velop  or  to  satisfy  their  need  for  aesthetic  Tha 
experiences.  If  we  may  hazard  a  gues  first 
as  to  the  source  of  the  great  enthusiasm  an  Leg 
energy  required  to  grapple  with  and  tc  diff( 
master  the  major  barriers  to  the  reston  and 
tion  of  this  experience  to  the  blind,  we  cat  Jap 
say  that  we  believe  Allen  Eaton  could  no  and 
have  rested  content  after  discovering  a  bar 
group  of  people  who  did  not  seem  to  shai^  (wl 
his  opportunity.  He  seems  to  be  sali: 
to  present  others  with  the  opportunity 
enjoy  beauty,  but  does  not  insist  that  tl 
either  partake  or  respond.  He  does  ncgstai 
ask  that  they  show  his  inexhaustible  cal  pec 
pacity  to  perceive  and  enjoy  beauty  in  ittgai 
infinite  manifestations,  nor  his  exquis^ter 
capacity  to  identify  and  reject  mediocrity)  she 

iSUI 

The  Kingdom  Within,  by  Genevieve  Caulfield!  Th 
EditecI  by  Ed  Fitzgerald.  New  York,  Harped  int 
&  Brothers,  1960,  278  pp.  $4.00.  Revie\w(|(,^ 
by  Josephine  K.  Stanton.* 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  Genevievian 
Caulfield.  It  bears  testimony  to  this  uwfu 
usual  woman’s  remarkable  spirit,  hdov 
energy,  her  simple  goodness.  These  qualkha 
ties  shine  out  from  the  printed  page.  Th|  Al 
story  is  full  of  adventure.  It  tells  of  far'fr 
away  travels,  of  war  and  bombings,  ojaf 
flood  and  earthquake,  and  it  includes  |fa 
bittersweet  romance. 

^  w 


*  Josephine  K.  Stanton  (Mrs.  Edwin  F. 
is  the  wife  of  the  former  U.  S.  Ambassador i« 
Thailand. 
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his  enJ  Miss  Caulfield’s  life  from  childhood  to 
s  abi»  the  present  is  traced  in  steady,  readable 
so  pre  paces,  from  her  home  when  as  a  child  her 
ion,  aik  family  moved  from  place  to  place  in  this 
uppose^  country,  to  college,  to  life  in  a  big,  cos- 
pandiogmopolitan  city,  to  Japan  as  a  teacher,  and 
liallynjfrom  there  to  Thailand  where  she  estab- 
>  theeitllished  a  school  for  blind  children. 

,  “Self-pity  is  a  malignancy.  Never  offer 
lor,  whflpity  to  the  blind.”  How  often  I  have  heard 
jjects  ol  Genevieve  Caulfield  say  this  with  staccato 
all  wh(  emphasis. 

I  shouk  “Pity  is  mawkish  sentiment;  encourage 
ly,  wen  self-confidence  instead,”  she  always  urges, 
ytode  I  first  met  Miss  Caulfield  in  Bangkok, 
lesthetk  Thailand,  in  June,  1946.  She  was  my  very 
a  gues  first  formal  caller  at  the  United  States 
asm  an  Legation.  At  that  time  Bangkok  was  very 
and  to  different  from  what  it  is  today.  War-torn 
restora  and  run-down  after  occupation  by  the 
,  we  cai  Japanese  forces,  it  presented  a  neglected 
3uld  no(and  dispirited  appearance.  But  to  my  hus- 
^ering  a  band  and  me,  the  United  States  Legation 
to  shan  (which  became  an  Embassy  shortly)  and 
satisfitt  our  official  residence,  was  the  most  dis¬ 
unity  k  couraging  sight  in  the  city.  The  old 
hat  the^wooden  building  was  in  an  advanced 
loes  DO^  state  of  disrepair  and  dilapidation.  Paint 
tible  cal  peeled  in  tired  frills,  mosquito  screens 
ity  in  ill  gaped  with  jagged  holes,  the  wooden  shut- 
exquisH^ ters  (for  there  were  no  windows),  which 
diocrity}  should  have  protected  us  against  rain  and 
isun,  hung  dejectedly  from  rusty  hinges, 
raulfiddi  This  was  the  exterior  of  the  building.  The 
<,  Harpd  interior  was  an  even  more  depressing  sight 
ReviewMjj^  that  broiling  day  of  our  arrival  after  a 
! bone-weary  flight  from  New  York.  Ugly 
enevievi  and  uncomfortable  furniture  comprised  the 
this  UDt  furnishings  of  the  Minister’s  quarters  up 
irit,  bdover  the  office.  The  utilities  of  the  city 
se  qualnhad  been  so  successfully  bombed  by  the 
age.  Thl  Allies  that,  as  a  result,  water  trickled 
5  of  far*  from  the  faucets  for  a  few  hours  only  each 
)ings,  ol  afternoon.  The  electric  lights  shone  more 
eludes  Uaintly  than  glowworms,  while  the  current 
^was  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  electric  fans 

_ _  which  we  so  much  needed.  It  was  a  month 

dwin  F 1  temperature  and  humidity. 

issadoria  “How  am  I  going  to  stand  it,”  I  wailed. 
“^But  there  was  no  water  from  the  tap  to 


wash  away  the  tears.  “Oh  dear,”  I  moaned 
in  abject  self-pity. 

“Missee,  one  lady  downstairs,”  an¬ 
nounced  our  excellent  houseboy.  “Missee 
Caulfield,  American  lady.  She  no  can  see,” 
he  explained  and  passed  his  hands  across 
his  eyes  graphically. 

“Bring  her  up,”  I  said,  happy  to  meet 
my  first  caller,  delighted  to  be  distracted. 
The  boy  knew  what  to  do.  He  offered  her 
his  arm  and  guided  our  guest  gently  up¬ 
stairs.  Her  ascending  steps  were  firm  and 
unfaltering. 

“Welcome  to  Bangkok,  Mrs.  Stanton. 
I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,”  she  greeted  me 
cheerily.  Her  voice,  pleasantly  modulated, 
was  nevertheless  incisive.  Here  is  a  strong 
character,  I  thought  to  myself;  no  weak¬ 
ling  is  this  lady. 

“I  am  expanding  my  school  for  the 
blind  which  I  inaugurated  in  1938,”  she 
told  me  when  we  were  seated.  “I  hope  you 
will  serve  on  the  board.  I  need  help.”  How 
can  I  possibly  refuse,  I  thought;  this  is  a 
voice  of  authority. 

Meekly  I  replied,  “I’d  love  to  help — of 
course  I  don’t  know  anything  about  such 
work.”  She  cut  me  short.  “You  don’t  need 
to  know.  I’ll  teach  you,”  she  said  with 
characteristic  crispness.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  long  friendship  with  Gene¬ 
vieve  Caulfield  and  of  my  work  with  the 
blind  in  Thailand.  Banished  was  my  own 
self-pity  from  this  moment. 

For  the  following  seven  years  I  served 
as  vice-president  on  the  board  of  the  blind 
school.  It  was  interesting  work  and  I  felt 
it  to  be  a  great  privilege.  It  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  get  to  know  Thai 
fellow  committee  members  whom  I  would 
otherwise  not  have  known  so  well.  There 
was  also  joy  and  satisfaction  in  working 
for  the  expansion  of  the  school  which  I 
saw  grow  from  a  handful  of  blind  children 
living  in  cramped  quarters  in  a  private 
house,  to  over  a  hundred  youngsters 
studying,  working,  and  playing  on  a 
pleasant  campus  with  well-equipped  class¬ 
rooms  and  dormitories. 

During  those  years  in  Thailand  and 
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since  then,  Miss  Caulfield  and  I  have  come 
to  know  each  other  well.  My  admiration 
for  her  indomitable  character  increases. 
She  is  an  exceptional  person.  Not  once  dur¬ 
ing  these  many  years  of  our  friendship 
h^e  I  ever  heard  her  complain  about  her 
health,  about  the  clinging,  cloying  heat  and 
humidity  of  Bangkok  which  is  everyone’s 
favorite  complaint,  or  about  any  material 
lack,  although  I  know  her  earnings  are 
extremely  modest.  How  utterly  unusual  to 
find  someone  who  never  complains  about 
anything  personal.  Her  strong  spirit  soars 
ever  upward,  alert,  inquiring,  always  su¬ 
premely  confident  that  God  is  all  protec¬ 
tive  and  that  Right  is  Might. 

Her  integrity  and  forceful  personality, 
however,  grow  impatient  with  the  weak. 


the  morally  delinquent,  the  inefficient,  tk  Kven 
materialistic  and  the  indolent.  bas  b 

“What  a  sin  is  indolence,”  she  declare  rolled 
“My  only  fear  is  enforced  inactivity.”  where 
This  is  the  character  that  comes  througl  mgly 
sharp  and  clear  in  the  book.  is  vi< 

The  book  is  a  fitting  monument  to  :afet< 
noble  woman,  guided  by  the  all-pervasw  roller 
force  of  principle  and  of  spirit;  the  “Kinj  that 
dom”  is  indeed  deep  within  her.  But  thi  *'>11  ‘ 
is,  however,  an  unfinished  record  of  he 
life  because  her  activities,  particular!  be  c 
those  to  help  and  train  the  handicapped  1  iaPP' 
live  useful,  happy  lives,  continue  unabate 
“Retirement?”  scoffs  Miss  Caulfield,  wh  ^ 
has  passed  the  usual  retirement  age.  “N«  :app 
for  me.  Life  is  supremely  wonderful,  an  « 
there  is  so  much  to  do.”  iuth( 
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★  “The  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing,”  by 
Samuel  C.  Ashcroft.  Review  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  December  1959.  A  review 
of  the  developments  and  research  in  the 
study  of  the  visually  handicapped  since 
1953.  There  has  been  a  large  body  of  work 
in  the  field  since  then.  This  article  is  selec¬ 
tive  and  deals  largely  with  the  literature 
pointing  up  the  marked  trends  of  the 
period.  The  material  is  divided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classifications:  general  works,  defi¬ 
nition,  psychological  aspects  and  appraisal, 
preschool  children,  educational  aspects 
and  technical  research.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  at  the  end,  which  in¬ 
cludes  fifty-three  references  on  the  blind 
and  the  partially  sighted. 

★  Louisiana  Welfare,  October  1959.  An 
issue  devoted  to  services  for  the  blind  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Louisiana  Welfare  Department 
through  its  Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  Sight 
Conservation  and  the  public-assistance  pro¬ 
gram  of  Aid  to  Needy  Blind.  The  articles  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  issue  are  as  follows:  “Louisi¬ 
ana’s  Eye-care  Program,”  by  Evalena  Ford: 


“Who  Are  the  Needy  Blind,”  by  Katherin 
K.  Woodley;  “Forward  Steps  in  Sight  Cod 
servation,”  by  Virginia  T.  Clark;  “Visua 
Aids  Clinic,”  by  Joseph  Rummage  aa 
Robert  J.  Francioni;  and  “The  Talkioj 
Book,  Friend  to  the  Blind,”  by  Murrell  CA'  1 
Wellman  and  William  V.  Bridges.  adde 

Blin 

★  Blindness — Ability,  Not  Disability,  b  R 
Maxine  Wood.  New  York,  Public  Affair  of  tl 
Committee,  1960  (Public  Affairs  Pamphant. 
let  No.  295).  The  purpose  of  the  PuWiWcH 
Affairs  Committee  is  to  “develop  neiyeai 
techniques  to  educate  the  American  publi  the 
on  vital  economic  and  social  problems  aiK  N 
to  issue  concise  and  interesting  pamphlet  libri 
dealing  with  such  problems.”  This  pamphbrai 
let  contains  general  information  on  blind  uaU 
ness.  The  material  covers  statistics,  cause  a  it 
of  blindness,  education  of  blind  childreflbrai 
rehabilitation  services,  financial  assistanaAm 
library  services,  and  various  special  aid  yea 
and  benefits  for  blind  persons. 
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★  “How  to  Rear  a  Blind  Child.”  Ebony 
September  1959.  A  picture-story  aboq 
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ceded  by  a  breakdown  of  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  handicapped  children  in  France. 
It  includes  statistics  of  each  handicap  and 
lists  the  total  number  of  classes  now  in  op¬ 
eration.  There  are  four  schools  for  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  and  110  special  classes 
including  those  in  the  public  schools.) 

★  Trend  Report:  Graphic  Presentation  of 
Public  Assistance  and  Related  Data,  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  & 
Welfare.  Washington,  Bureau  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance,  1959,  73  pp.  As  stated  in  the 
foreword,  “The  trend  report  provides  in¬ 
formation  on  the  development  of  the 
special  types  of  public  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  since  1935.”  The 
charts  included  reflect  the  impact  on  the 
assistance  programs  of  social,  economic 
and  legislative  factors  during  the  past 
twenty-four  years.  They  are  arranged  in 
groups,  i.e.,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  etc. 


Appointments 
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irrell  C  ★  Three  new  members  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
ility,  b;  Robert  G.  Talkington  assumed  the  duties 
Affair  of  the  new  position  of  management  assist- 
Pampkant.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
;  PuWi  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  for  fourteen 
op  iKi  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
n  publi  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Smith  is  the  new  regional 
ibrarian  for  the  blind  in  the  regional  li- 
pamphlbrary.  Library  of  Congress.  She  was  grad- 
n  blindjuated  from  Howard  University  and  holds 
,  caused  master's  degree  from  the  School  of  Li- 
:hildreii|brary  Science,  Catholic  University  of 
jAmerica.  Mrs.  Smith  has  had  several 
rial  akfjyears’  experience  in  editorial,  reference, 
and  cataloging  postions,  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Ebony  Alfred  D.  Hagle  replaces  Mildred  Meth- 
f  aboafven  as  the  head  of  the  reference  and  circu¬ 


ems  aiH 
imphlet  I 


lation  section  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Central  State  College. 
Edmond,  Oklahoma,  and  has  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  education  from  George 
Washington  University,  and  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  library  science  from  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America.  For  seven  years  he  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Loan  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

★  The  VA  hospital  at  Hines,  Illinois,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Loyal  E. 
Apple  as  chief  of  the  rehabilitation  center 
there.  Mr.  Apple,  a  blind  veteran,  has  been 
national  service  director  of  the  field  serv¬ 
ice  program  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  since  July 
1958. 

Bom  in  Oklahoma,  in  1932,  Mr.  Apple 
was  graduated  from  high  school  in  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Missouri,  and  from  William 
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Jewell  College  in  Liberty,  Missouri.  Later 
he  studied  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  Army  in  1955,  he  was  a  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer  in  charge  of  training,  and 
was  blinded  while  on  active  duty  by  an 
accidental  hand  grenade  explosion. 

Mr.  Apple  is  married  and  is  the  father 
of  two  children. 


News  Briefs 


if  A  significant  decision  favoring  a  blind 
person's  eligibility  for  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  during  a  rehabilitation  training 
period  was  handed  down  this  winter  in 
Wyoming,  as  reported  in  the  January  1960 
issue  of  Labor  Market,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  H.  Smith 
Shumway,  counselor  for  the  blind,  con¬ 
tended  for  the  client  by  emphasizing  that 
a  man  who  is  blind  cannot  seek  work  in 
the  manner  usual  for  sighted  persons,  and 
that  in  the  client’s  accepting  the  counselor’s 
advice  for  training  the  latter’s  participation 
was  equivalent  to  the  active  search  for 
work  that  might  be  made  by  a  sighted  job¬ 
hunter.  The  appeals  examiner  for  the 
Wyoming  employment  security  commis¬ 
sion,  R.  W.  Lewis,  accepted  this  reasoning, 
reversing  a  lower  determination  that  the 
blind  man  attending  a  rehabilitation  school 
after  losing  his  regular  full-time  job  was 
not  eligible  for  benefits  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  not  available  for  work. 

★  Contributing  to  the  steadily  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  effectiveness  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  social  work,  the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work,  Adelphi  College,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  New  York,  is  currently 
conducting  an  institute  in  “Professional 
Supervision  of  Volunteers  Directly  Serving 
Social  Work  Clientele.”  The  institute  is  de¬ 
signed  for  professional  social  workers  and 
executives  responsible  for  such  volunteer 
programs. 


★  What  is  probably  a  new  idea  in  case  i  The 
finding  and  extension  of  service  to  bU  makini 
people  has  been  reported  from  Tennessee  liundn 
As  described,  the  plan  should  serve  effec  who  v 
lively  to  spread  information  and  knowledge  iree  t 
to  the  public  about  home  teaching  service  fro*’’ 
to  newly  blind  people  and  all  other  bli«  residei 
people,  and  manifestly  it  should  serve  as  i  contin 
public-relations  idea.  The  Division  of  Re  pil  of 
habilitation  of  the  Blind  in  that  state  ar  Goshe 
ranged  with  the  telephone  company  to  lisi 
in  the  “yellow  pages,”  in  all  directories  ii  k  Th 
the  state,  a  notice  announcing  the  availabil-  Foresi 
ity  of  instruction  in  telephone  dialing  from  Delta 
the  home  teacher  for  the  blind.  After  learn-  Unites 
ing  to  dial  the  phone  the  blind  person  is  in-  classe 
terested  in  other  services  offered  by  tin  super 
telephone  company  as  well  as  by  the  office  to  en( 
of  rehabilitation.  Telephone  officials  in 
Tennessee  are  suggesting  that  telephone 
companies  in  other  areas  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  idea. 
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★  Annette  B.  Dinsmore,  program  special¬ 
ist  in  services  to  the  deaf-blind,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Gregor 
Ziemer,  director  of  public  education  at  the 
Foundation,  were  award  winners  at  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  Thirty-third  Educational  Wedtl 
for  the  Blind  in  March.  Miss  Dinsmoiie’s,cemb 
award  was  for  her  work  among  the'  Pc 
deaf-blind,  including  supervision  of,  andjout 
writing  for.  Touch  and  Go.  Dr.  Ziemer’s 
award  was  for  his  “outstanding  accom-l 
plishments  in  public  relations  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  work  for  the  blind.” 


★  The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Study  Committee  on  Special  Education  and' 
Rehabilitation  will  hold  a  midwest-region 
workshop  in  Chicago  on  May  1 1  and  12. 
The  states  to  be  represented  are:  Illinois, 
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Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minn^jM^s 


sota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  Nineteen  ad¬ 
visory  committee  members  representing  the 
midwest  region  planned  the  workshop  in 
March.  The  Subcommittee  on  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  will  hold  public  hearings  in  Chica^ 
on  May  13  and  14. 
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The  Indiana  Council  of  the  Blind  is 
iking  available  a  scholarship  of  three 
lundred  dollars  to  a  blind  college  student 
ho  will  have  obtained  his  bachelor’s  de- 
-ree  by  the  end  of  the  present  semester 
om  an  accredited  institution,  who  is  a 
niesident  of  Indiana,  and  who  wishes  to 
iontinue  studies.  Apply  to:  Indiana  Coun- 
of  the  Blind,  321  North  Main  Street, 
■JOoshen,  Indiana. 


oniDell 


The  members  of  the  Oak  Park-River 
iilabillForest  (Illinois)  Alumnae  Chapter  of 
Ita  Gamma  has  been  making  textured 
[united  States  flags  for  sale  to  schools  and 
iHclasses  for  blind  children.  Teachers  and 
lUpervisors  of  special  education  are  said 
0  endorse  the  flags  as  a  useful  aid  to  help¬ 


ing  blind  children  understand  the  design 
of  the  flag  to  which,  in  their  classrooms, 
they  are  learning  to  pledge  allegiance. 

★  Earl  R.  Nickerson,  forty-five,  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  Massachusetts,  a  blind  mathematics 
student  at  Boston  University,  received  his 
B.A.  degree  in  January,  and  received  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  that  time.  He  is 
continuing  his  studies  toward  a  master's 
degree. 

•k  The  state  legislature  in  Kansas  has  au¬ 
thorized  construction  of  a  $185,(X)0  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind  by  the  state’s  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind.  Plans  call  for  a 
building  consisting  of  20,000  to  22,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 
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POLLY  THOMSON 

Mary  Agnes  (Polly)  Thomson  died  on 
March  20,  1960,  in  Bridgeport,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  after  an  illness  of  several  years  which 
culminated  in  her  hospitalization  on  De- 
more’s  ,cember  1.  Her  age  was  seventy-five, 
ig  the=  Polly  Thomson  was  known  through- 
f,  andjout  the  world  as  the  devoted  companion, 
guide  and  counselor  of  Helen  Keller,  serv¬ 
ing  as  eyes  and  ears  and  voice  for  Miss 
Keller  in  her  world-wide  travels  in  behalf 
of  the  handicapped. 

'  Born  in  Scotland  February  20,  1885, 
Miss  Thomson  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1913,  to  visit  an  uncle.  Wishing  to  re- 
Imain  beyond  the  period  of  her  originally- 
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planned  visit,  she  became  associated  in 
1914  with  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher. 


Minn^>Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  When  Mrs. 
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Macy  died  in  1936  Miss  Thomson  as¬ 
sumed,  with  willingness  and  great  devo¬ 
tion,  the  role  left  vacant  by  Mrs.  Macy. 
In  that  capacity  she  travelled  to  numerous 
countries  around  the  world  on  various 
trips  with  Miss  Keller,  who  has  given  her 
life  to  writing  and  to  the  service  of  blind. 


deaf,  and  deaf-blind  people.  Their  travels 
consisted  principally  of  counseling  govern¬ 
ments  and  legislatures  and  leaders  in  work 
for  the  handicapped,  and  in  public  speak¬ 
ing,  in  all  of  which  activities  Miss  Thom¬ 
son  was  guide,  friend  and  interpreter  to 
Miss  Keller.  Most  of  their  travels  were  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

Miss  Thomson  became  an  American 
citizen  in  1937.  In  all  her  forty-six  years 
in  this  country  she  never  lost  her  Scot's 
burr,  which  came  through  in  all  her  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Miss  Keller’s  speeches  through 
the  years. 

Miss  Keller  said  at  Polly's  passing: 

“I  am  deeply  grieved  over  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend  Polly,  but  it  warms  my 
heart  to  know  that  she  has  been  relieved 
and  will  suffer  no  more.  It  is  heartbreak¬ 
ing  for  me  to  realize  how  she  has  been 
sacrificed  to  help  my  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  blind. 

“I  can  only  pray  that  she  may  soon  be 
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among  the  friends  awaiting  me  in  heaven, 
strong  and  full  of  joy  in  the  beautiful 
work  they  have  done  on  earth.” 

Probably  nobody  will  exactly  take  Miss 
Thomson’s  place  at  Miss  Keller’s  side. 
That  assistance  has  been  more  or  less  pro¬ 
vided  in  recent  months  by  her  secretary, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Seide. 

Miss  Thomson  is  survived  by  a  brother, 
the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Thomson,  and  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Margaret  Thomson,  both  of  Scotland. 

WILLARD  W.  PERRINE 

Willard  W.  Perrine,  fifty-eight,  died  in 
Lansing,  Michigan,  on  March  11.  Mr.  Per¬ 
rine  was  chief  employment  specialist  for 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 


in  which  capacity  he  was  instrumeni[|l 
placing  hundreds  of  blind  persons  in  pn 
tions  of  competitive  employment  in  ^ 
tral  and  western  Michigan  during  the  J 
seventeen  years.  His  death  was  caused  J 
a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Perrine  was  a  member  of  F.  ft  4 
M.  Lodge  33  and  of  DeWitt-Clinton  Coi 
sistory,  32nd  degree  Masonic  orders;  ala 
he  was  past  president  of  the  Lansing  ch^ 
ter  of  the  American  Society  of  Safety  El 
gineers,  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Exedl 
tives  Club  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  Hi-TwcM 
Club  and  the  Central  Michigan  ScotM 
Rite  Club.  | 

Mr.  Perrine  is  survived  by  his  widM 
and  a  daughter.  1 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  186) 


Braille  Services  to  Blind  Adults 

To  THE  Editor: 

Unless  an  employed  blind  adult  can  hire  a 
reader  or  is  fortunate  enough  to  hold  a  job 
that  provides  secretarial  services,  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  obtain  reading  matter  which  would 
render  him  more  useful  in  his  employment. 
Personally,  I  can  offer  the  outstanding  (and 
frustrating)  example  of  the  fact  that  although 
1  am  a  braillist,  it  was  more  than  a  year  after 
the  adoption  of  the  most  recent  modifications 
in  grade  two  braille  that  I  first  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  them  in  print. 

If,  because  of  lack  of  reading  matter,  one 
cannot  keep  abreast  of  one’s  field  of  employ¬ 
ment,  what  are  one’s  chances  for  any  ad¬ 
vancement?  Expecting  to  solve  this  problem 
by  burdening  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors 
with  one’s  reading  needs  would  be  a  most 
unrealistic  approach  to  the  situation.  State 
funds  for  reader  service  are  available  only  to 
students  and  not  to  those  trying  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Voluntary  reader  service  is  not  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  to  the  problem,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  everybody  has  his  problems 
and  is  too  busy  trying  to  solve  them.  A  feasi¬ 
ble  solution  would  seem  to  be  to  get  the  read¬ 
ing  matter  under  a  person’s  fingers  in  the 
form  of  prompt  and  efficient  braille  services. 
In  this  way,  too,  he  can  read  and  reread  the 


material  as  many  times  as  he  may  need  toa 
so  in  order  to  absorb  it. 

Not  long  ago  a  blind  adult,  employe^^ 
the  New  York  Department  of  Welfare,  wisljl 
to  take  advantage  of  an  announced  civil 
ice  examination.  She  called  the  New  Yc|| 
Public  Library  for  the  Blind  to  obtain  prept^ 
tional  material — nothing  was  availaUe.  Al 
tried  volunteer  readers — but,  as  has  been  fli 
already,  “everybody  has  his  problems.” 

To  prepare  for  examinations  that  mean  p9 
motions,  sighted  adults  have  the  librari| 
Barnes  and  Nobles,  and  endless  other  li 
sources  of  preparational,  informational,  ill 
reference  material.  In  contrast,  the  aveii|l 
blind  adult  (who  is  not  sufficiently  well-to4l 
to  hire  his  own  readers)  has  literally  notfaiMj 
For  the  rest  of  his  working  life  he  is  doon^  | 
to  the  same  perpetual  level  of  earning  poi 
for  the  mere  lack  of  informational  and  refel 
ence  material  available  to  his  sighted  coM 
terparts.  [ 

This,  then,  is  a  crying  need — Braille 
ices  to  Non-Student  Blind  Adults,  and 
ing  such  a  need  would  be  of  incalcuUM « 
benefit  to  this  group  of  working  citizens;  mI  I 
it  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  avoidins  t 
plication  of  already-existing  services  provi^|^g| 
for  student  groups  by  state  and  private  ef  ^ 
Carl  Rodgi^ 
New  York,  N.  f 
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